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How To Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and managemeni of small areas. 


To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map shee, and turn to 
that sheet. 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Index 
to Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 
units by symbol and 
name and shows the = 
page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 


AREA OF INTEREST 
NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letiers, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which tabie has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Depariment of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal part 
of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Maior fieldwork for this soil survey was compieted in 1982. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1984. Uniess otherwise indicated, statemnenis in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1982. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the North Carolina 
Department of Natural Resources and Community Development, North Carolina 
Agricultural Research Service, North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, and 
and the Stanly County Board of Commissioners. !t is part of the technical 
assistance furnished to the Staniy County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

This survey supersedes the soil survey of Staniy County published in 1916 
and provides updated and additional information. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. If 
enlarged, maps do not show the smail areas of contrasting soils that could have 
been shown at a larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: Milo is a major crop on Georgeville silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, a prime farmiand 
soil in Stanly County. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-pianning 
programs in Stanly County. it contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
jand uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the soil, 
improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of selected 
land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, and 
agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the management 
needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, community officials, 
engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use the survey to pian 
land use, select sites for construction, and identify special practices needed to 
insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists 
in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use 
the survey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonaily wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Clayey 
or wet soils are poorly suited tc use as septic tank absorption fields. A high 
water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in this 
soil Survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The location 
of each soil is shown on the cetailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey area is 
described. information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in using this 
publication and additional information are available ai the local office of the Soil 
Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Bobbye Jack Jones 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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STANLY County is in south-central North Carolina, 
and it is bounded by Cabarrus, Rowan, Montgomery, 
Anson, and Union Counties. It is a major agricultural 
county and also has considerable industrial 
development. In 1980, the population of Stanly County 
was 48,517 and the population of Albemarle, the county 
seat. was 15,110 (72). 

The county has a total area of 259,187 acres or 398 
square miles. The land is gently rolling hills and steep 
slopes along the main drainageways and streams. 

In Stanly County, farming is a 35 million dollar per 
year industry. Poultry, commercial eggs, beef catile, 
dairying. corn, soybeans, and small grains are the main 
agricultural enterprises. The county leads the state in 
egg production (72). 


General Nature of the County 


This section gives general information concerning the 
county. It describes history, industry and transportation 
facilities, water supply, and climate. 


History 


Stanly County was formed in 1841 fram Montgomery 
County (72). It was named for John Stanly, a member 
of the Generai Assembly and Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 


In the mid-1700’s, Dutch, Scotch-irish, and German 
settiers came into the area, mostly into the northern 
part. Settlers of English origin came into the southern 
part from Virginia and the Cape Fear River Basin. 

The city of Albemarle was named for George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, and was incorporated February 2, 
1857. The first courthouse was built in 1842 and was 
used for 50 years. Stanly County was the site of a goid 
rush in the 1860's. 

The county's first textile plant was organized in 
Aibemarle in 1896. it was followed in 1899 by another 
major textile company. The first passenger train 
appeared in the county around 1897. 


industry and Transportation Facilities 


Stanly County is on the edge of the industrial 
Piedmont Gresceni. Industry in the county is primarily 
textile-oriented, but it is becoming more diversified. Knit 
garments, bedspreads, draperies, primary aluminum, 
cotton and synthetic yarns, solite, mobile homes, and 
brick are produced in the county. 

The county is served by U.S. Highway 52 and North 
Carolina Highways 24, 27, 49, 73, 200, and 205, as weil 
as rail service, a national bus line, and a county airport. 
Stanly County is served by thirty-six trucking 
companies. 
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Figure 1.—Recreation and irrigation are among the uses for ponds in Stanly County. 


Water Supply 


Stanly County has an abundant water supply from 
lakes, surface streams, and ground water. Numerous 
manmade ponds are used for livestock water supply, 
fire protection, flood prevention, recreation, and 
irrigation (fig. 1). Badin Lake and Lake Tillery, two large 
lakes on the Yadkin River, are an important source of 
water and power. In addition to the Yadkin River, 
another major stream is the Rocky River. 

Drilled wells and bored wells are used in Stanly 
County. Drilled wells are the most common because 
they are safer and more reliabie. Bored wells generally 
are less than 40 feet deep. The drilled wells exiend 


much deeper into the bedrock. 

Albemarle supplies water to all parts of the city and 
most outside areas through the county-wide water 
system. The water comes from the Yadkin River and is 
processed by a filter plant. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Albemarle in the 
period 1951 to 1973. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
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3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

in winter the average temperature Is 43 dearees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 31 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Albemarle on December 12, 1958, is 0 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 76 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature 
is 88 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Albemarle on July 12, 1952, is 107 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the 
average temperature each day exceeds a base 
temperature (50 degrees F). The normal monthly 
accumulation is used to schedule single or successive 
plantings of a crop between the last freeze in spring 
and the first freeze in fall. 

The tota! annuai precipitation is 47 inches. Of this, 26 
inches, or 55 percent, usually falis in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in 
April through September is less than 21 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of record was 
5.47 inches at Albemarle on July 9, 1959. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 40 days each year. 
Every few years in jate summer or fall, a tropical storm 
moving inland from the Atiantic Ocean causes 
extremely heavy rainfall for 2 to 3 days. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 4 inches. The 
greatest snow depth at any one time during the period 
of record was 8 inches. On an average of 1 day, at 
least 1 inch of snow is on the ground. The number of 
such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is 
about 55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the 
average at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 
70 percent of the time possible in summer and 60 
percent in winter. The prevailing wind is from the 
southwest. Average windspeed is highest, 9 miles per 
hour, in spring. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was mace to provide information about 
the soils in the survey area. The information inciudes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and 
management of the soils for specifiec uses. Soil 
scientists observed the steepness, length, and shape of 
slopes; the general pattern of drainage; the kinds of 
crops and native plants growing on the soils; and the 
kinds of bedrock. They dug many hoies to study the soil 


profile, which is the sequence of natural layers, or 
horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the sunface 
down into the unconsolidated material in which the soil 
formed. The unconsolidated material is devoid of roots 
and other living organisms and has not been changed 
by other biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly 
pattern that is related to the geology, the landforms, 
relief, clirnate, and the natura! vegetation of the area. 
Each kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept,,or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerabie accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, 
soil scientists must determine the boundaries between 
the soils. They can observe only a limited number of 
soil profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, 
supplemented by an understanding of the soil- 
landscape relationship, are sufficient to verify 
predictions of the kinds of soil in an area and to 
determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and snape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the sails to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to ciassify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soi! properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
Classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar sails in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil Survey is in progress, samples of some 
of the soils in the area are generally collected for 
laboratory analyses and for engineering tests. Soil 
scientists interpreted the data from these analyses and 
tests as well as the fleld-observed characteristics and 


the soil properties in terms of expected behavior of the 
soils under different uses. Interpretations for ali of the 
soils were field tested through observation of the soils 
in different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembied from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For 
example, data on crop yields under defined levels of 
management were assembied from farm records and 
from field ar pict experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate 
and biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable 
over long periods of time, but they are not predictable 
from year fo year. For example, soil scientists can siate 
with a fairly high degree of probability that a given soll 
will have a high water table within certain depths in 
most years, but they cannot assure that a high water 
table will always be at a specific level in the soil on a 
specific date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buiidings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for 
the properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, 
the sails are natural objects. In cornmon with other 


natural objects, they have a characteristic variability in 
their properties. Thus, the range of some observed 
properties may extend beyond the limits defined for a 
taxonomic class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic 
class rarely, if ever, can be mapped without including 
areas of soils of other taxonomic classes. 
Consequently, every map unit is made up of the soil or 
soils for which it is named and some soils that belong to 
other taxonomic classes. In the detailed soil map units, 
these latter soils are called inclusions or included soils. 
In the genera! soil map units, they are called soils of 
minor extent. 

Most inciusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns simiiar to those of the dominant sail or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small 
areas and cannot be shown separately an ihe soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions 
of contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not nave been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils an the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that nave a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils ana some 
minor soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils 
making up one unit can occur in other units but ina 
different pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other 
structure. The soils in any one map unit differ from 
place to piace in slope, depth, drainage, and other 
characteristics that affect management. 


1. Badin-Goldston 


Undulating to steep, well drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a loamy to clayey subsoil; formed in 
residuum from Carolina slates; on uplands 


This map unit makes up 52.2 percent of the county 
and is the largest association. Badin soils make up 41 
percent of the map unit; Goldston soils, 38 percent; and 
soils af minor extent, 27 percent (fig. 2}. Most of the 
map unit is in a trlangle from the southwest corner of 
the county to Palmervilie, ta Rocky River below 
Norwood, and west along Rocky River. Smaller areas 
are along the northwest boundary of the county. The 
terrain is highly dissected by intermittent streams. 
Ridgetops have undulating, gentie slopes. Side siopes 
are rolling to steep. 

Badin soiis are on undulating to rolling terrain, 
generally on the ridgetops, but also are on side slopes 
where the terrain is fess broken. The surface layer is 
channery sit loam, and the subsoil is silty clay. 
Fractured slate is at a deoth of 40 inches. 

Goldston soils are on narrow ridgetops and steep 
side slopes. The surface layer and subsoil are very 


channery siit loam. Hard fractured siate is at a depth of 
36 inches. 

The minor soils in this map unit are the Oakboro, 
Chewacia, Kirksey, Misenheimer, Tatum, and Enon 
soils. Oakboro soils are on narrow flood plains 
throughout this map unit. Chewacla soils are on flood 
plains mainly along the Rocky River. Kirksey and 
Misenheimer soils are in depressional areas and at tne 
head of and along drainageways. Tatum soils are on 
the broader, less broken ridgetops. Enon soils are stony 
and cobbly. They are in small areas widely scattered in 
a wide band from Badin to Cottonville. 

About half of this map unit is used as woodland. The 
rest is used about equally as cropland, hayland, or 
pasture. Most of the woodland is on the Goldston soils. 
Most of the cropland is on the Badin soils that are 
undulating or gently rolling. The main limitations to the 
use of these soils are steepness of slope, surface 
runoff, the hazara of erosion, and depth to bedrock. 
Droughtiness is an additional limitation fer Goldsten soil. 

Where the soils of this map unit are used for urban 
development, the main limitations are steepness of 
slope and depth to bedrock. 


2. Tatum-Badin-Georgeville 


Gently sioping to rolling, well drained soils that have a 
foamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil; formed in 
residuum from Carolina slates; on uplands 


This map unit makes up 25.8 percent of the county. 
Tatum soils make up about 45 percent of the map unit; 
Badin soils, 24 percent; Georgeville soils, 10 percent; 
and soils of minor extent, 21 percent (fig. 3). This map 
unit is in a band that extends from the southwestern 
part of the county around Stanfield northeast to Badin 
Lake. The terrain varies from wide ridges with upland 
depressions, such as in the Millingport-Plyler area, to 
narrow ridges and side siopes along major streams, 
such as Long and Sig Bear creeks. 

Tatum soils are on broad ridges and side slopes. The 
surface layer is channery silt loam, and the subsoil is 
dominantly silty clay. Hard bedrock of graywacke 
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Figure 2.-—Relationship of the soils in the Badin-Goldston general soil map unit. 


sandstone is at a depth of about 60 inches. 

Badin soils are mainly on narrow ridges and side 
slopes where the land is more dissected and rolling. 
The surface layer is channery silt loam, and the subsoil 
is silty clay. Fractured siate is at a depth of 40 inches. 

Georgeviile soils are mainly in the Millingport-Plyer 
area on broad, gently sloping ridgetops. The surface 
layer is silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay. 

The minor soils in this map unit include Kirksey, 
Chewacla, Oakboro, Hiwassee, Goldston, and Enon 
soils. Kirksey soils are in upland depressions and at the 
head of and along drainageways. Chewacla soiis are on 
flood plains of the larger streams, and Cakboro soils 
are on flood plains cf the smaller feeder streams. 
Hiwassee soils are mainty in the vicinity of New London. 
Goldston soils are in areas of the more broken 
topography. Enon soils generally are on the higher 
ridges of the map unit. 

About half of this map unit is useG as cropland. The 
rest is used about equaily as woodiand, hayiand, or 
pasture. The cropland is mainly on the broad ridgetops. 
Most of the woodland is on the steeper side slopes. 
Hayiand and pasture are iniermingied in areas of the 
more strongly sloping soils. The main limitations to the 
use of these soils are steepness of slope, surface 
runoff, and the hazard of erosion. 

The moderate permeability, clayey texture, and low 
strength for roads and streets are additional timitations 
that affect urban uses. 


3. Misenheimer-Kirksey-Badin 


Nearly level to gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained 
to well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
a loamy to clayey subsoil; in depressional areas, at the 
head of and along drainageways, and on knolls and 
ridges 

This map unit makes up 9.1 percent of the county. 
Misenheimer soils make up about 40 percent of the 
map unit; Kirksey soils, 30 percent; Badin soils, 10 
percent: and soils of minor extent, 20 percent (fig. 4). 
This map unit is mainly in the Richfield-Misenheimer 
area, the flatwoods area, and an area near Oakboro. 
Misenheimer soils are dominant in the Richfield- 
Misenheimer area. Kirksey soils are dominani soils in 
the flatwoods area. 

Misenheimer soils are somewhat poorly drained. 
They are on broad, nearly levei to genily sloping upiand 
ridges and in depressions or on flats around the head of 
intermittent drainageways. The surface layer and 
subsoil are channery silt loam. Fractured slate is at a 
depth of 25 inches. 

Kirksey soils are moderately well drained. They are 
on broad, nearly leve! flats and on gently sloping ridges. 
Kirksey soils are aiso around the head of intermittent 
drainageways. The surface [ayer is silt loam, and the 
subsoil is silty clay loam. Hard, rippable bedrock is at a 
depth of 46 inches. 

Badin soils are wel! drained. They are on knolls. The 
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Figure 3.—Relationship of the soils in the Tatum-Badin-Georgevilie general soll map unit. 


surface layer is channery silt loam, and the subsoil is 
silty clay. Fractured slate is at a depth of 40 inches. 

The minor soils in this map unit include Goldston, 
Oakboro, and Tatum soils. Goidston and Tatum soils 
are on the higher, well drained ridges and on side 
slopes along streams. Oakboro sails are on flood 
plains. 

About half of this map unit is used as woodland. The 
rest is used mainly as cropland or pasture. Depth to 
bedrock and seasonal wetness and droughtiness are 
the main limitations to the use and management of 
these soils. 


4, Tatum (Eroded)-Badin-Georgeville (Eroded) 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained, dominantly eroded 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and a clayey 
subsoil: formed in residuum from Carolina slates; on 
uplands 


This map unit makes up 5.5 percent of the county. 
Tatum soils make up about 50 percent of the map unit; 
Badin soils, 20 percent; Georgeville soils, 12 percent: 
and solis of minor extent, 18 percent. This map unit is 
in the southeastern part of the county along Lake Tillery 
and extends south to the forks of the Pee Dee and 


Rocky Rivers. The terrain, highly dissected by 
intermittent streams, is gently sloping or undulating 
ridgetops and hilly to steep slopes along the streams. 
These dominantly eroded sails formed in residuum of 
thinly bedded slate. 

Tatum soils are on ridgetops and on the smoother 
side slopes. The surface layer is channery silty clay 
loam, and the subsoil is silty clay. Hard bedrock is at a 
depth of 60 inches. 

Badin soils generally are on hilly to steep side 
slopes. The steeper slopes are mostly along the Pee 
Dee and Rocky Rivers. The surface layer is channery 
silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay. Fractured slate Is 
at a depth of 40 inches. 

Georgeville soils are on the broader, smoother paris 
of the ridgetops. The surface layer is silty clay loam, 
and the subsoil is silty clay. 

The minor soils in this map unit include Goldston, 
Kirksey, Oakbora, Chewacla, Congaree, and Hiwassee 
soils. Goldsion soils are on steep side slopes. Kirksey 
soils are in upland depressions and at the head of and 
along drainageways. Oakboro soils are on flood plains 
of the smailer streams. Chewacla and Congaree soils 
are on the flood plains of the rivers. Hiwassee soils are 
on high terraces above the flood plains. 
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Figure 4.—Relationship of the soils in the Misenheimer-Kirksey-Badin general soil map unit. 


About half of this map unit is used as woodland. The 
rest ig used mainly as cropland or pasture. Most of the 
woodiand is on steep side sicpes, and the cropland is 
on the broader ridges. The main limitations to the use 
and management of these soils are the eroded surface 
layer and steepness of slope. 

Moderate permeability, ihe clayey texture, and low 
strength for roads and streets are the main limitations 
for urban uses. 


5. Enon 


Undulating to hilly, well drained soils that have a very 
stony foam or cobbly loam surface layer and a plastic 
clayey subsoil; formed in residuum from mixed acid and 
basic rocks; on uplands 


This map unit makes up 3.8 percent of the county. It 
is about 70 percent Enon soils and 30 percent soils of 
minor extent. About $0 percent of this map unit is on 
high hills, such as Stony Mountain, in the eastern part 
of the county. A small area is near Stanly Technical 


College. 


Enon soils have a stony or cobbly loam surface layer. 


The subsoil is very firm clay. Moderately hard bedrock 


is at a depth of 65 inches. 
The minor soils in this map unit include Badin, 


Goldston, Kirksey, and Oakboro soils. Goldston and 
Badin soils are on lower slopes where the bedrock is 
slate and there are fewer surface stones. Kirksey soils 
are at the head of and along drainageways. Oakboro 
soils are on narrow fiood plains. 

Most of this map unit is used as woodland. The rest 
is mostly in pasture. Stones, cobbles, steepness of 
slope, slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, low 
strength for roads and streets, and the clayey texture 
are the main limitations to the use of the Enon soils. 


6. Uwnharrie-Hiwassee-Tatum 


Gently sloping to very steep, well drained soils that have 
a siony loam or gravelly loam surface layer and a clayey 
subsoil; on uplands 


This map unit make up 3.6 percent of the county. It is 
about 40 percent Uwharrie soils, 28 percent Hiwassee 
soils, 22 percent Tatum soils, and 10 percent soils of 
minor extent (fig. 5}. The largest area extends from New 
London northeast to the Yadkin River. A smailer area is 
just north of Morrow Mountain. These soils developed 
from Carolina slate material, such as tuff, and also from 
mixed acidic and basic crystalline rock. 

Uwharrie soils are on undulating ridges and steep 
side slopes. The surface layer is loam, and the subsoil 
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Figure 5.—Relationship of the soils in the Uwharrie-Hiwassee-Tatum general soil map unit. 


is firm clay. Moderately hard bedrock is at a depth of 74 Badin sails are on lower slopes where the bedrock is 
inches. slate and there are fewer surface stones. Kirksey soils 
Hiwassee soils are on gently sloping ridgetops and are at the head of and along drainageways. Oakboro 
strongly sloping side slopes. The surface layer is soils are on narrow flood plains. 
gravelly loam, and the subsoil is clay. Most of this map unit is in woodland. Small acreages 
Tatum soils are on steep side sicpes along the main are in pasture or cropland. Surface stones severely limit 
drainageways and streams. The surface layer is the use of Uwharrie soils for most uses. The gravelly or 
channery or gravelly silt loam, and the subsoil is silty slaty surface layer, steepness of slope, and clayey 
clay. Hard bedrock is at a depth of 60 inches. subsoil are the main limitations to the use of the 
The minor soils in this map unit include Badin, Hiwassee and Tatum soils. 


Goldston, Kirksey, and Oakboro soilis. Goldston and 


The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back 
of this survey represent the soils in the survey area. 
The map unit descriptions in this section, along with the 
soil maps, can be used to determine the suitability of a 
soil for specific uses. They also can be used to plan the 
management needed for those uses. More information 
on each map unit, or soil, is given under “Use and 
Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents 
an area on the landscape and consists of one or more 
soils for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying ihe soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soi! descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and timitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. Key physical and chemical properties are 
mentioned in the map units. Additional properties 
information is provided in tables 14, 15, 16, and 17. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils 
of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ 
in slope, stoniness, salinity, wetness, degree of erosion, 
and other characteristics that affect their use. On the 
basis of such differences, a soi! series is divided into 
soil phases. Most of the areas shown on the detailed 
soil maps are phases of soil series. The name of a soil 
phase commonly indicates a feature that affects use or 
management. For example, Tatum channery silt loam is 
one phase in the Tatum series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called sail complexes or 
undifferentiated groups. 

A soil complex consists of two or more soils, or of 
one or more soils and a miscellaneous area, in such an 
intricate pattern or in such small areas that they cannot 
be shown separately on the soil maps. The pattern and 


proportion of the soils are somewhat similar in ali areas. 
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Badin-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes, is an 
example. 

Most map units include smail scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. 
Some of these inciuded soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on ihe soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such 
areas have littie or no soii material and support little or 
no vegetation. Urban land is an example. Miscellaneous 
areas are shown on the soil maps. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent 
of each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of 
Tables”) give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


BaB—Badin channery silt loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained. [t is on narrow, 
undulating upland ridges that are highly dissected by 
intermittent drainageways. This soil is mainly on slate 
formations throughout the county. The areas are 
irregular in shape and are mostly 5 to 35 acres; 
however, some areas are as much as 100 acres. 

Typically, this Badin soil has a brown channery silt 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 25 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
channery silty clay loam, the middie part is yellowish 
red silty clay, and the lower part is mottled red, 
yellowish red, and sirong brown channery silty clay 
loam. Weathered bedrock extends to a depth of 40 
inches and is highly fractured state. Silt loam is in 
cracks and seams. Unweathered fractured slate is ata 
depth of 40 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. In these areas, surface runoff is medium, 
and susceptibility to erosion is severe. The flat slate 
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channers on the surface provide a muich effect, 
however, and help to hold water and reduce erosion. 
The permeability and shrink-swell potential of the 
subsoil are moderate. The available water capacity is 
low to moderate. Depth to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 

Included with this soi] in mapping are smail areas of 
Enon, Goldston, Misenheimer, Kirksey, and Tatum soils. 
The Enon soils have a cobbly surface layer. The 
Goldston soils are in areas where the topography is 
most broken, typically on knails and short side slopes. 
The Misenheimer and Kirksey soils are in depressions 
and along the intermittent drainageways. The Tatum 
soils have smoother, less variabie slopes and are near 
the center of ridges. Also included are smail eroded 
areas of Badin soils that have a channery silty clay 
loam surface layer. The included soils make up 15 to 30 
percent of this map unit. 

This Badin soil is used mainly for crops or pasture. 
The rest is used as woodiand or for urban development. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans, and smail 
grains. Steepness of slope, the available water 
capacity, surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion are 
the main limitations for crop production. Conservation 
practices are needed to controi erosion and runoff and 
to maintain soil tilth. 

Where this soil is used for hay or pasture, proper 
management is needed, including maintaining a 
protective plant cover to control runoff and erosion. 

Where this soil is used as woodland, the dominant 
trees are red oak, white oak, post oak, chestnut oak, 
yellow poplar, hickory, loblolly pine, shorileaf pine, and 
Virginia pine. The main understory plants are dogwood, 
sweetgum, blackgum, sourwood, American holly, cedar, 
black cherry, redbud, and red maple. There are no 
major limitations for woodland use and management. 

Depth to bedrock, the clayey subsoil, the moderate 
shrink-swell potential, and flow strength for roads and 
streets are the main limitations for building site 
development. Erosion is a hazard at construction sites, 
and conservation practices are needed. For most 
recreational uses, the main limitations are small stones 
on the surface and dustiness. 

This Badin soil is in capability subclass Ille. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6A. 


BaD—Badin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained. It is on side slopes 
along intermittent drainageways on highly dissected, 
rolling uplands. This soil is mainiy on slate formations 
throughout most of the county but is alse on sandstone 
formations between Locust and New London. The 
overall surface contour of this soil is convex; however, 
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slopes are complex and can change shape or length 
within short distances. The areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 4 to more than 50 acres. 

Typically, this Badin soil has a brown channery silt 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 25 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
channery silty clay loam. The middie part is yellowish 
red silty clay. The lower part is mottled red, yellowish 
red, and strong brown channery silty clay loam. 
Weathered bedrock extends to a depth of 40 inches 
and is highly fractured siate. Sit loarn is in cracks and 
seams. Unweathered fractured slate is at a depth of 40 
inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. In these areas, surface runoff is very rapid 
and susceptibility to erosion is very severe. Surface 
channers provide a mulch effect, however, and help to 
hold water and control erosion. The permeability and 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil are moderate. The 
available water capacity is low to moderate. Depth to 
bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 

included with this soi in mapping are some small 
areas of Goldston, Misenheimer, Kirksey, and Tatum 
soils. The Geoldston soils are in areas where the 
topography is most broken, typically on knolis and short 
side slopes where ledges of bedrock are near the 
surface. The Misenheimer and Kirksey soils are along 
the intermittent drainageways. The Tatum solls have 
smoother, wider slopes. in places are a few small 
eroded areas of Badin scils that have a channery silty 
clay loam surface layer. The included soils make up 20 
to 30 percent of this map unit. 

Badin soil is used mainly as woodland. in some 
areas, it is used for crops, hay, or pasture. 

in woodland areas, the dominant irees are red oak, 
white oak, post oak, chestnut oak, yellow poplar, 
hickory, loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. 
The main understory plants are dogwood, sweeiqum, 
blackgum, sourwood, American holly, cedar, black 
cherry, redbud, and red maple. The cepth to fractured 
bedrock and the windthrow hazard are the main 
imitations for woodland use and management. 

Corn, soybeans, small grains, and mila are the main 
craps. Steepness of slope, surface runoff, and the 
hazard of erosion are the main limitations for crop 
production. Conservation practices are needed tc 
control erosion and runoff and to maintain soil tilth. 

Where this soll is used for hay or pasture, proper 
management is needed, including maintaining a 
protective plant cover to control runoff and erosion. 

The clayey subsoil, deptn to bedrock, steepness af 
slope, and the moderate shrink-swell potential are the 
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main limitations jor building site development. Erosion is 
a hazard at construction sites, and conservation 
practices are needed. Steepness of slope, small stones 
on the surface, and dustiness are the main limitations 
for most recreational uses. 

This Badin soil is in capability subciass IVe. The 
woodland ordination symbol! is 8A. 


BaF—BGadin channery silt loam, 15 to 45 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is hilly to steep. It 
ig on upland side siopes adjacent to major 
drainageways. This soil is mainly on slate formations 
throughout mest of the county but is also on sandsione 
formations between Locust and New London. Upper 
slopes are convex, and lower slopes are concave. The 
areas are broken by many intermediate drainageways; 
they are elongated, and most range from 3 to 35 acres. 

Typically, this Badin soil has a brown channery silt 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 25 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
channery silty clay loam. The middle part is yellowish 
red silty clay. The lower part is mottled red, yellowish 
red, and strong brown channery silty clay loam. 
Weathered bedrock extends to a depth of 40 inches 
and is highly fractured slate. Si loam is in cracks and 
seams. Unweathered fractured slate is at a depth of 40 
inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. In these areas, surface runoff is very rapid 
and susceotibillty to erasion is very severe. The 
permeability and shrink-swell potential of the subsoil are 
moderate. The available water capacity is low to 
moderate. Depth to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 

included with this soji in mapping are some small 
areas of Enon, Goidston, Misenheimer, Kirksey, and 
Tatum soits. The Enon soils are intermingled in areas 
that are underlain by less acid rock that generally runs 
from northeast to southwest. The Goldston solls are in 
areas where the topography is most broken, especially 
on knolis and short side slopes where ledges of 
bedrock are near the surface. The Misenheimer and 
Kirksey soils are along intermittent drainageways. The 
Tatum soils have smoother, longer slopes and are 
adjacent to ridges of Badin soils. in places are a few 
small eroded areas of Badin soils that have a channery 
silty clay loam surface layer. Bedrock outcrops are in 
some areas, especially where the landscape breaks 
sharply. The included soils make up 15 to 25 percent of 
this map unit. 

Most of this Badin soil is used as woodland. The rest 
is used mainly for pasture or nay. 

In woodland areas, the daminant trees are red oak, 
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white oak, post oak, chestnut oak, yellow poplar, 
hickory, joblolly pine, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. 
The main understory plants are dogwood, sweetgum, 
blackgum, sourwood, holly, cedar, black cherry, and red 
maple. Steepness of slope, depth to bedrock, and the 
windthrow hazard are the main limitations for woodland 
use and management. 

Where this soil is used for pasture and hay, 
steepness of slope, surface runoff, and the hazard of 
erosion are the main limitations. Proper management 
includes maintaining a protective plant cover to contra! 
runoff and erosion. 

Steepness of slope and depth to bedrock are severe 
limitations for building site development and recreational 
uses. Additional limitations are the moderate shrink- 
swell potential and the clayey texture of tne subsoil. 
The hazard of erosion is very severe at construction 
sites. 

This Badin soil is in capability subclass Vile. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 8R. 


BbB—Badin-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent 
siopes. This map unit consists of intermingled areas of 
Badin soil and Urban land mainly in the vicinity of 
Albemarte. Badin soil is well drained and undulating. An 
area typically consists of about 50 to 76 percent Badin 
soil and 15 to 35 percent Urban land. 

Typically, this Badin soil has a brown channery siit 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 25 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
channery silty clay ioam. The middie part is yellowish 
red silty clay. The lower part is mottled red, yellowish 
red, and strong brown channery silty clay loam. 
Weathered bedrock extends to a depth of 40 inches 
and is highiy fractured slate. Silt loam is in cracks and 
seams. Unweathered fractured slate is at at a depth of 
40 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. In these areas, surface runoff is rapid and 
the susceptibility io erosion is severe. The permeability 
and shrink-swell potential of the subsoil are moderate. 
The available water capacity is low to moderate. Depth 
to bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 

Urban land consists of areas that are covered with 
buildings, streets, parking lots, and driveways. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Kirksey, 
Goidston, Misenneimer, and Tatum soils. The Goldston 
scils are in areas where the topography is most broken, 
typically on knalls and short side sicpes. The 
Misenheimer and Kirksey soils are in depressional 
areas and around intermittent drainageways. The Tatum 
soils have smoother slopes and are near the center of 


ridges. In places are small cut and fill areas where the 
natural soil has been altered or covered. These areas 
commonly are adjacent to Urban land. The included 
soils make up 20 to 30 percent of this map unit. 

On Badin soil, the hazard of erosion is severe, and 
conservation practices are needed to control erosion 
and surface runoff. Runoff from rooftops and paved 
surfaces increases the hazard of flooding in low-lying 
areas along streams. The clayey texture and moderate 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil are additional 
limitations. Onsite investigation is needed before 
planning the use and management of this map unit. 

This map unit is not assigned a capability subclass 
nor a woodland ordination symbol. 


BbD—Badin-Urban land complex, & to 25 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of intermingled areas of 
Badin soil and Urban land mainly in the vicinity of 
Albemarle. Badin soi! is well drained and rolling to hilly. 
An area typically consists of about 50 to 70 percent 
Badin soil and 15 to 35 percent Urban land. 

Typically, this Badin soil has a brown channery silt 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 25 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
channery silty clay ioam. The middle part is yellowish 
red silty clay. The lower part is mottied red, yellowish 
red, and strong brown channerty silty clay loam. 
Weathered bedrock extends to a depth of 40 inches 
and is highly fractured slate. Silt loam is in cracks and 
seams. Unweathered fractured slate is at a depth of 40 
inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. Runoff is very rapid, and the susceptibility 
to erosion is very severe. The permeability and shrink- 
swell potential of the subsoil are moderate. Depth to 
bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 

Urban iand consists of areas that are covered with 
bulidings, streets, parking lots, and driveways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Kirksey, Misenheimer, Goidston, and Tatum 
soils. Goldston soils are in areas where the topography 
is most broken. Misenheimer and Kirksey solis are 
along intermittent drainageways. Tatum soils have 
smoother, wider slopes. In places are small cut and fill 
areas where the natural soil has been altered or 
covered. These areas commonly are adjacent to Urban 
land. The included scils make up 20 to 30 percent of 
this map unit. 

For Badin soil, the hazard of erosion is very severe, 
and conservation practices are needed to reduce 
erosion and centro! surface runoff. Runoff from rooftops 
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and paved surfaces increases the hazard of flooding in 
low-lying areas along streams. The maderately steep 
slopes and the clayey texture and moderate shrink- 
swell potential of the subsoil are additional limitations. 
Onsite investigation is needed before planning the use 
and management of this map unit. 

This map unit is not assigned a capability subclass 
nor a woodland ordination symbol. 


Ch—-Chewacila loam, occasionally flooded. This soil 
is nearly level and somewhat poorly drained. It is on 
flood plains along the Pee Dee River below Lake Tillery 
Dam. The areas are long, broad, and flat. They 
generally are more than 500 feet in width and range 
from 100 to more than 500 feet in length. They are 10 
to more than 200 acres. 

Typically, this Chewacla soil has a dark brown loam 
surface layer 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 64 inches. The upper part is yellowish brown 
loam that has light brownish gray mattles. The middie 
part is brownish yellow loam that has light brownish 
gray motties, and the lower part is light brownish gray 
sandy clay loam that has light yellowish brown mottles. 
The underlying material to a depth of 80 inches is light 
brownish gray stratified sand and gravel. 

The permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is high. Depth to the seasonal high water 
tabie is 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet late in winter and early in 
spring. The Lake Tillery Dam has reduced flooding, but 
this soil is still subject to occasional flooding for very 
brief periods. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Congaree soils on slightly higher natural levees 
adjacent to the streams. In places are some smail areas 
of poorly drained soils in depressions. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Chewacia soil is used as cropland. Small 
acreages are pasture, hayland, or woodland. 

The main crops are corn and soybeans. Seasonal 
wetness is the main limitation, and occasional flooding 
is a hazard. Ditches or subsurface tile can be used to 
improve drainage. 

in woodland areas, ihe dominant trees are loblolly 
pine, yellow poplar, sweetgum, and willow oak. The 
main understory plants are cottonwood, American 
hornbeam, aider, and red maple. Weiness is the main 
limitation for woodland use and management. 

This soil generally is not used for building sites or 
recreational uses because of wetness and flooding. 

This Chewacla soil is in capability subclass Illw. The 
woodland ordination symboi is 9W. 
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Ck-—-Chewacla silt loam, frequently flooded. This 
soil is nearly level and somewhat poorly drained. It is 
on flocd plains adjacent to major streams, typically 
those that drain areas that are underlain by siltstone 
and sandstone formations. The areas are long and 
narrow and range from 4 to 100 acres. 

Typically, this Chewacia soil has a dark brown silt 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 60 inches. The upper part is pale brown 
silt loam that has light brownish gray mottles. The 
middie part is pale brown silty clay loam that has light 
brownish gray motties. The lower part is light brownish 
yellow and fight brownish gray silty clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 80 inches is light gray 
stratified sand and gravel. 

The permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is high. Depth to the seasonal high water 
table is 0.5 to 1.5 feet late in winter and early in spring. 
This soil is subject to frequent flooding for brief periods 
in winter and spring. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few smal! 
areas of Cangaree soils. Congaree soils are well 
drained. They are in slightly higher, narrow bands 
adjacent to streams in some of the areas. Also included 
are small areas of Chewacia soils that have a fine 
sandy loam or loam surface layer, soils that have 
bedrock within 60 inches of the surface, and some 
areas of poorly drained soils in depressions. The 
included sails make up about 20 percent of this map 
unit. 

Most of the acreage of this Chewacla soil is in 
unmanaged wetland hardwood forest. A small acreage 
is used as pasture or cropiand on some of the larger 
flood plains. 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are yellow 
poplar. river birch, white oak, willow oak, sycamore, 
sweetgum, and ash. The main understory plants are 
cottonwood, dogwood, sourwood, American hornbeam, 
alder, and red maple. Wetness is the main limitation for 
woodiand use and management. 

In cleared areas, this soil is used for hay, pasture, or 
crops, such as corn and soybeans. However, wetness 
is a major limitation, and frequent flooding is a hazard. 
Drainage systems are needed, but suitable outlets are 
unavailable in most places. 

This soil is not used for building sites and recreation 
development because of wetness and flooding. 

This Chewacia soil is in capability subclass (Vw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is SW. 


Co—Congaree fine sandy loam, frequently 
flooded. This soil is nearly level to gently sloping and is 


well drained. It is on slightly raised natural levees 
adjacent to the Pee Dee River below the Lake Tillery 
Dam and aiong the Rocky River. The areas are long 
and narrow and range from about 4 to 50 acres. 

Typically, this Congaree soil has a yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam surface layer 10 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is dark 
yellowish brown !oam in the upper part, yellowish brown 
igam in the middle part, and mottled yellowish brown 
and dark yellowish brown loamy fine sand in the lower 
part. 

The permeability is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is high. The seasonal high water table is 
ai a depth of 2.5 to 4 feet late in winter and early in 
spring. The Lake Tillery Dam greatly reduces the 
hazard of flooding in areas of this sail along the Pee 
Dee River. Areas along the Rocky River are fess 
protected from flooding. In winter and early in spring the 
Rocky River frequently floods for brief periods. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chewacla and Oakboro soils in depressions and a few 
small areas of soils that are similar to Congaree soil 
except that they have a loamy sand or sandy loam 
surface layer. Also included in small, slightly higher 
areas are soils that are sandy throughout. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Congaree soi! is used as cropland. tn 
some areas, it is used as pasture or hayland. The resi 
is used mainly as woodiand. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans, and small 
grains. Some horticultural crops, such as cucurnbers, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, and sweet corn, are also 
grown. Fiooding is a hazard, and crops are damaged 
sometimes. 

In woodland areas, the dominant trees are yellow 
poplar, river birch, sycamore, white oak, red oak, willow 
oak, ash, sweetgum, loblolly pine, and shortleaf pine. 
The main understory plants are cottonwood, dogwood, 
sourwood, American hornbeam, alder, and red mapie. 
There are no major limitations for woodland use and 
management. 

This soil generally is not used for building sites 
because of the hazard of fiooding, which is also the 
main limitation for recreational uses. 

This GCongaree soil is in capability subclass IIlw. The 
woodland ordination symbol is SA. 


EcB—Enon cobbly loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained. It is on undulating, high, 
prominent ridges mosily in the central and eastern parts 
of the county. The underlying bedrock strata are 
associated mostly with tuff formations and gabbro sills. 
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The areas are irregular in shape and range from 4 to 
more than 100 acres. 

Typically, this Enon soil has a dark grayish brown 
cobbly loam surface layer 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer to a depth of 6 inches is yellowish 
brown cobbly loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
28 inches. It is yellowish brown clay in the upper part. 
The lower part is yellowish brown clay loam that has 
dark yellowish brown and yellow motties. The 
underlying material to a depth of 65 inches is yellowish 
brown, dark yellowish brown, and yellow saprolite that 
crushes to loam and fine sandy loam. Weathered 
gabbro is at a depth of 65 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. The permeability of the subsoil is slow, 
and shrink-swell potential is high. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Depth to bedrock is more than 60 
inches. The surface layer is 15 to 35 percent cobbles, 
by volume. 

included with this soil in mapping are smal! areas of 
Badin and Goldston soils on lower slopes. Badin soils 
are more permeable than Enon soil, and Goldston soils 
are very channery. Also included are a few smail areas 
of soils that have a sandy !oam surface layer and areas 
of soils that have a few stone-size fragments. Fine- 
grained tuff outcrops are in some areas at the crest of 
ridges. In places are some soils ihat have saprolite at a 
depth of less than 20 inches or have a subsoil with a 
very high shrink-sweil potential and a perched water 
table during wet seasons. The included soils make up 
15 to 25 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Enon soil is used as woodland. Smail 
acreages are used for crops, hay, or pasture. 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine. shortieaf pine, Virginia pine, white oak, hickory, 
blackjack oak, post oak. northern red oak, and 
sweetgum. The main understory plants are eastern 
redcedar, red maple, redbud, blackgum, and dogwood. 
The high content of gravel! in this sail and wetness in 
the winter and spring are the main limitations for 
woodland use and management. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans, small grains, 
and milo. Surface fragments are very hard and cause 
excessive wear on farm equipment. Steepness o7 slope, 
surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion are additional 
limitations. Conservation practices are needed to control 
erosion and improve the content of organic matter. 

Where this soil is used for hay and pasture, proper 
management is needed, including maintaining a 
protective plant cover to reduce runoff and contro! 
erosion. 

Slow permeability, the high shrink-swell potential, low 
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strength for roads and streets, and the clayey subsoil 
are major limitations to using this soil for building site 
development. Corrective measures for shrinking and 
swelling include strengthing the footings and 
foundations and removing excess moisture. Slow 
permeability, cobbles, and steepness of slope are the 
main limitations for recreational. uses. 

This Enon soil is in capability subclass tlle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7A. 


EcD—Enon cobbly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained. it is on roiling side slopes on 
high, prominent ridges, mostly in the centrai and 
eastern parts of the county. The underlying bedrock 
strata are associated mostly with tuff formations and 
gabbro sills. The landscape is cut to a moderate extent 
by intermittent streams. The areas are long, are 
irregular in width, and range from 4 to more than 100 
acres. 

Typically, this Enon soil has a dark grayish brown 
cobbly loam surface layer 2 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer to a depth of 6 inches is yellowish 
brown cobbly loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
28 inches. It is yellowish brown ciay in the upper part. 
The lower part is yellowish brown clay loam that has 
dark yellowish brown and yellow mottles. The 
underlying material to a depth of 65 inches is yellowish 
brown, dark yeliowish brown, and yellow saprolite that 
crushes to laam and fine sandy loam. Weathered 
gabbro is at a depth of 65 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. The permeability of the subsoil is slow, 
and shrink-swell potential is high. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Depth to bedrock is more than 60 
inches. The surface layer is 15 to 35 percent cobbles, 
by volume. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Badin and Goildston soils on lower slopes. Badin soils 
are more permeabie than Enon soil, and Goldston soils 
are very channery. Also included are small areas of 
soils that do not have cobbles on the surface and some 
areas of soils that are very stony. Fine-grained tuff 
outcrops are in some areas at the crest of ridges. In 
places are some soils that have saprolite at a depth of 
less than 20 inches. Other small areas of soils have a 
perched water table during wet seasons. 

Mast of this Enon soil is used as woodland. Small 
acreages are used for crops, hay, or pasture. 

in woodiand areas, the dominant trees are lobially 
pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, white oak, hickory, 
blackjack oak, post oak, northern red oak, and 
sweeitgum. The main understory plants are cedar, red 
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maple. redbud, blackgum, and dogwood. The high 
content of gravel in this soil, wetness in the winter and 
spring, and steepness of slope are the main limitations 
for woodland use and management. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans, small grains, 
and milo. Surface cobbles are very hard and cause 
excessive wear on farm equipment. Steepness of slope, 
surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion also limit this 
soil for crop production. Conservation practices are 
needed to contro! erosion and improve the content of 
organic matter. 

Where this soil is used for hay or pasture, proper 
management is needed, including maintaining a 
protective plant cover to control runoff and erosion. 

Slow permeability, the high shrink-swell potential, low 
strength, and the clayey subsoil are major limitations to 
the use of this soil for building site development. 
Corrective measures for shrinking and sweliing include 
strengthing the footings and foundations. Slow 
permeability, cobbles, and steepness of slope are the 
main limitations for recreational uses. 

This Enon soil is in capability subclass Ve. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 7A. 


EnC—Enon very stony loam, 4 to 15 percent 
siopes. This soil is well drained. It is on gently 
undulating to rolling uplands. It is widely distributed in 
the eastern part of the county on small mountains and 
hils that are underlain by gabbro, basaltic tuff, and 
other basic rocks. Much of the surface is covered with 
stones and boulders. The volume of stones and depth 
of the soil vary greatly over short distances. The areas 
trend northeast to southwest, are irregular in shape, 
and range from 4 to more than 50 acres. 

Typically, ihis Enon soil has a dark brown very stony 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 26 inches. It is yellowish brown clay in the 
upper part, and the lower part is yellowish brown clay 
loam that has yeilow mottles. The underlying material to 
a depth of 65 inches is yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown saprolite that crushes to fine sandy 
loam. Weathered gabbro is at a depth of 65 inches. 

The permeability of the subsoil is slow, and the 
shrink-swell potential is high. Depth to bedrock is more 
than 60 inches. Rock fragments make up 35 to 60 
percent of the surface layer. 

included with this sail in mapping are small areas of 
Badin, Goldston, and Hiwassee soils. Badin and 
Hiwassee sails are more permeable than Enon soil. 
Goldston soils are very channery. Badin and Goldston 
soils are on lower siopes where the bedrock is slate 
and there are fewer surface stones. Hiwassee soils are 


on knolls and narrow ridges. Also included are small 
areas of soils that have a perched water table during 
wet seasons. The included soils make up 20 to 30 
percent of this map unit. 

Almost all of this Enon soil is used as woodland. The 
dominant trees are white oak, post oak, blackjack oak, 
chestnut oak, red oak, hickory, shortleaf pine, and 
Virginia pine. The main understory plants are cedar, 
redbud, biackgum, sweetgum, and red maple. Stones 
are the main limitation for woodland use and 
management. This soil generally is not used as 
cropland because it is too stony. 

Stones, slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, 
low strength, and the clayey subsoil are major 
limitations for building sites and recreational uses. 

This Enon soi! is in capability subclass Vis. The 
woodland ordination symboi is 7A. 


EnE—Enon very stony loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained. It is on hilly uplands 
arid is widely distributed in the eastern part of the 
county on smail mountains and hills that are underlain 
by gabbro, basaltic tuff, and other basic rocks. Much of 
the surface is covered with stones and boulders. The 
volume of stones and depth of soil vary greatly over 
short distances. The areas trend northeast-southwest 
and range from 4 to more than 50 acres. 

Typically, this Enon soil has a dark brown very stony 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 26 inches. It is yellowish brown clay in the 
upper part. The lower pari ts yellowish brown clay loam 
that has yellow mottles. The underlying material to a 
depth of 65 inches is yellowish brown and dark 
yellowish brown saprolite that crushes to fine sandy 
loam. Weathered gabbro is at a depth of 65 inches. 

Permeability of the subsoil is slow, and the shrink- 
swell potential is high. Depth to bedrock is more than 
60 inches. Rock fragments make up 35 to 60 percent of 
the surface layer. 

Inciuded with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Badin, Goldston, and Hiwassee soils. Badin and 
Hiwassee soils are more permeable than Enon soil. 
Goldsion soils are very channery. Badin and Goldston 
soils are on lower slopes where the bedrock is slate 
and there are fewer surface stones. Hiwassee soils are 
on knolls and narrow ridges. Some areas of soils have 
slopes that are slightly steeper than 25 percent. The 
included soils make up 20 to 30 percent of this map 
unit. 

Most of this Enon soil is used as woodland. A small 
acreage has been cleared for pasture. This soil is not 
used as cropland because it is too stony. 
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in woodland areas, the dominant trees are white oak, 
post oak, blackjack oak, chestnut oak, red oak, hickory, 
shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. The main understory 
plants are cedar. redbud, biackgum, sweatgum, and red 
maple. Moderately steep slopes and stones are the 
main limitations for woodland use and management. 

Stones, slow permeability, high shrink-swell potential, 
tow strength for roads and streets, the clayey subsoil, 
and steepness of slope are the major limitations for 
building site development and recreational uses. 

This Enon soil is in capability subclass Vils. The 
woodland ordination symbe! is 7R. 


GeB-—Georgeville silt loam, 2 to 8 percent siopes. 
This soil is well drained and gently sloping. it is on 
broad, smooth upland ridges that are dissected by 
intermittent drainageways. The underlying bedrack 
strata are mostly siltstone and sandstone. The larger 
areas of this soil are in the vicinity of Millingport and 
Bloomington, The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 4 ta more than 200 acres. 

Typically, this Georgeville soil has a strong brown silt 
loam surface layer 8 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 59 inches. It is red silty clay in the upper 
and middie parts and silty clay loam in the lower part. 
The underiying material to a depth of 80 inches is weak 
red and yellowish brown saprolite that crushes to silt 
loam. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. Surface runoff is medium. The surface 
layer is subject to crusting after hard rains, and clods 
form if this soil is worked when wet. The permeability of 
the subsoil is moderate, and the shrink-swell potential is 
iow. The available water capacity is moderate. Depth to 
bedrock is more than 60 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tatum, Badin, and Kirksey solis. The Tatum and Badin 
soils have moderate shrink-swell potential. They are on 
narrow ridgetops and knoils and have slopes that are 
slightly more than 8 percent. Kirksey sails are 
moderately well drained. They are along intermittent 
drainageways and in small depressions. Also included 
are some areas of eroded soils that have a silty clay 
loam surface layer. In places are smali areas of similar 
soils that have a yellowish red or strong brown subsoil. 
The included soils make up 15 to 20 percent of this 
map unit. 

Most of this Georgeville soil is used as cropland. The 
rest is used mainly as woodland, although some areas 
are used for hay or pasture. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans, milo, and small 
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grains; however, horticultural crops, such as tomatoes, 
cucumbers, sweet corn, and green beans, are also 
grown. Steepness of slope, surface runoff, and the 
hazard of erosion are the main limitations. Conservation 
practices are neeced te contral erosion and improve the 
content of organic matter. 

Where this soil is used for hay or pasture, proper 
management is needed to maintain a protective plant 
cover to control runoff and erosion. 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
hickory, white aak, red oak, and post oak. The main 
understory plants are dogwood, sourwood, American 
holly, cedar, black cherry, red maple, and sassafras. 
There are no major limitations for woodland use and 
management. 

This soil has no major limitations for building site 
development and recreational uses. However, the 
clayey subsoil, moderate permeability, and steepness of 
slope are limitations that affect some uses. Erosion is a 
hazard on construction sites, and conservation practices 
are needed. 

This Georgeville soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


Gt82-—-Georgeville silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. This soil is well drained and gently 
sloping. It is on broad, smooth upland ridges that are 
dissected by intermittent drainageways. The underlying 
bedrock strata are mostly siltstone and sandstone. The 
larger areas of this soll are around Norwood. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 4 to more than 80 
acres. 

Typically, this Georgeville soil has a red silty clay 
ioam surface layer & inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of 60 inches is red silty clay. The underlying 
material to a depth of 72 inches is light reddish brown 
saprolite that crushes to silt loam. 

This soil will continue to erode where areas are bare 
and unprotected. Where this soil is cultivated, a crust 
will form after hard rains and will limit infiltration. Clods 
farm if the soll is worked when wet. Surface runoff is 
rapid, and the susceptibility to additional erosion is 
severe. The permeability of the subsoil is moderate, 
and the shrink-swell potential is low. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Depth to bedrock is more 
than 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Badin, Kirksey, and Tatum solls. Badin and Tatum soils 
have moderate shrink-swell potential. They are on 
narrow ridgetops and knolis and slopes are slightly 
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Figure 6.—Planting soybeans in wheat stubble helps to contro! erosion and runoff. These soybeans are on Georgeville silty clay loam, 2 to 
8 percent slopes, eroded. 


more than 8 percent. Kirksey soils are moderately well 


~=_t»»méfained. They are in areas around intermittent 


drainageways and in small depressions. in places are 
some less eroded areas of Georgeville soils that have a 
silt loam surface layer and smail areas of soils that are 
similar to Georgevilie soil except they have a yellowish 
red or strong brown subsoil. The included solis make up 
15 to 20 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Georgeville soil is used as cropland. The 
rest is used mainly as woodiand, although some areas 
are used for hay or pasture. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans, milo, and small 
grains. Steepness of slope, surface runoff, crusting, and 
the hazard of erosion are the main limitations for crop 
production. The silty clay loam surface layer makes this 
soil difficult to keep in good tilth. The susceptibility of 
this soil to crusting and clodding makes seedbed 
preparation difficult and affects germination, which 
results in poor or uneven crop growth. Conservation 
practices are needec to control erosion and surface 
runoff and to improve organic matter content (fig. 6). 

Where this soil is used for pasture or hay, proper 


management is needed including maintaining a 
protective plant cover to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
hickory, white oak, red oak, and post oak. The main 
understory planis are dogwood, redbud, sourwood, 
American holly, cedar, black cherry, red maple, and 
sassafras. The silty clay loam surface texture and the 
hazard of erosion are the main limitations for woodland 
use and management. 

This soil has no major limitations for building site 
development and recreational uses. However, the 
clayey subsoil and steepness of slope are limitations 
that affect some uses. Erosion is a severe hazard at 
construction sites, and conservation practices are 
needed. 

This Georgevilie soil is in capability subclass Ile. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 6C. 


GoC—Goldston very channery silt loam, 4 to 15 
percent slopes. This soil is weil drained. It is undulating 
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Figure 7.—Fractured bedrock is within a depth of 36 inches in this 
area of Goidston very channery silt loam, 4 to 15 percent 
slopes. 


to rolling and is scattered throughout the slate belt area 
of the county on smail oval knolls, short oblong side 
slopes, and dissected ridgetops. The topography is 
broken and highly dissected by intermittent 
drainageways. An uneven surface and complex siopes 
are common in the larger areas of this soil. The areas 
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vary in size and shape and range from 4 to 150 acres 
or more. 

Typically, this Goldston soil has a brown very 
channery silt loam surface layer 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of 16 inches is yellowish brown very 
channery silt loam that is underlain by highly fractured 
slate. Hard fractured siate is at a depth of 36 inches 
(fig. 7). 

Throughout this soil, the volume of slate channers 
ranges from 35 to 60 percent. Surface runoff is rapid. 
The permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is very low. Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 
inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are some smail 
areas of Enon, Badin, Misenheimer, and Kirksey soils. 
Enon soils are deeper and less acid than Goidston soil. 
They are commonly at the highest point on the 
landscape and have a cobbly or very stony surface 
iayer. Badin soils are deeper and more clayey. They are 
commonly on narrow summits and on toe slopes where 
the topography is less broken. The Misenheimer soils 
are somewhat poorly drained. They are in less sloping, 
nearly level areas and in depressions. Kirksey soils are 
deeper and moderately well drained. They generally are 
around the head of intermittent drainageways and have 
slopes that are less than 4 percent. Also included are a 
few small areas of slate rock outcrops. The included 
soils make up about 25 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Goldston soil is used as woodland, 
although some areas are used for hay or pasture. A 
small acreage is cropland. 

In woodland areas, the dominant trees are white oak, 
northern red oak, chestnut oak, post oak, blackjack oak, 
hickory, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. The main 
understory plants are cedar, sweetgum, blackgum, red 
maple, and dogwood. Droughtiness, shallow depth to 
bedrock, and the windthrow hazard are the main 
limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil has severe limitations for most locally grown 
crops. Droughtiness, uneven siopes, shallow depth to 
bedrock, and the very channery surface layer are the 
major limitations for crop production. Some areas can 
be cropped successfully, however, with a weil planned 
system of soil and water conservation practices. 

Shallow depth to bedrock and the large volume of 
slate fragments are major limitations for building site 
development and recreational uses. 

This Goldston soil is in capability subclass IVs. The 
woocland ordination symbol is 7D. 


GoF—Goldston very channery silt loam, 15 to 45 
percent slopes. This soil is well drained. It is on hilly to 
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Figure 8.—With proper management, some areas of Goldston very channery silt loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes, can be used for pasture. 


steep highly dissected side slopes adjacent to the major 
drainageways throughout the slate belt area of the 
county. The areas commonly are long and narrow and 
range from 5 to more than 50 acres. 

Typically, this Goldston soil has a brown very 
channery silt loam surface layer 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil to a depth of 16 inches is yellowish brown very 
channery silt loam that is underlain by highly fractured 
slate. Hard fractured slate is at a depth of 36 inches. 

Throughout this soil, the volume of slate channers 
ranges from 35 to 60 percent. Surface runoff is rapid. 
Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
water capacity is very low. Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some small 
areas of Badin and Kirksey soils. Badin soils are deeper 
and more clayey than Goldston soil. They are on 


smoother side siopes and toe slopes where the 
topography is less broken. Kirksey soils are moderately 
weil drained. They are around the head of intermittent 
drainageways where siopes are less than 6 percent. 
Also included are a few small areas of slate rock 
outcrops. The included soils make up about 20 percent 
of this map unit. 

Most of this Goidston soll is used as woodland. Small 
acreages are used for hay or pasture (fig. 8). 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are white oak, 
red oak, chestnut oak, post oak, blackjack oak, hickory, 
shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. The main understory 
plants are cedar, sweetgum, blackgum, red maple, and 
dogwood. Shallow depth to bedrock, droughtiness, 
steepness of siope, and the windthrow hazard are the 
main limitations for woodland use and management. 

This soil has severe limitations for crops, hay, and 
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pasture because of steepness of siope, droughtiness, 
and the very slaty surface layer. 

Shallow depth to bedrock, steepness of slope, and 
the large volume of slate fragments are major 
limitations for building site development and recreational 
uses. 

This Goldston soil is in capability subclass Vils. The 
woodland ardination symbol is 7D. 


HeB—Hiwassee gravelly loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and gently sloping. It is 
on broad uplands, mainly in the northeastern corner of 
the coufty in the vicinity of Isenhour. The larger areas 
of this soil commonly are oblong and irregular in width 
and range up to 275 acres. The smalier areas of less 
than 15 acres are mostly on ridge points and knoils. 

Typically, this Hiwassee soil has a dark reddish 
brown gravelly loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 70 inches. It is dark red 
clay in the upper part. in the middle part, it is red clay 
loam that has reddish yellow motties. In the lower part, 
it is red loam that has reddish yellow mottles. 

The surface iayer is 15 to 35 percent gravel, by 
volume. This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected; however, the gravel provides a mulching 
effect that controls erosion. Surface runoff is medium. 
The clayey subsoil is moderately permeable and has 
moderate shrink-swell potential. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Depth to bedrock is more than 60 
inches. ; 

Included in mapping are small areas of Enon, 
Georgevilie, Kirksey, Tatum, and Uwharrie soils. Enon 
soils are more yellow and less acid. They are in areas 
that are underlain by fess acid rock and commonly are 
cobbly. Georgeville and Tatum soils do not have a dark 
red subsoil. Tatum soils have bedrock at a depth of 40 
to 60 inches and are in the smaller areas where the 
ridges are narrow. Kirksey soils are moderately well 
drained. They are at the head of and along the 
intermittent drainageways. The Uwharrie soils are in 
small areas where many stones are on the surface. 
Also included are some smail eroded areas of soils that 
have a graveily clay loam surface layer and some areas 
that are stony. The included soijis make up 20 to 30 
percent of this map unit. 

This Hiwassee soil is used mainly as woodland. The 
rest is usec for crops or pasiure. 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine, shortieaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
hickory, white oak, red oak, and post oak. The main 
understory plants are dogwood, sourwood, American 
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holly, cedar, black cherry, red maple, and sassafras. 
There are no major limitations for wocdiand use and 
management 

In cultivated areas, corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
and smail grains are the main crops. The gravelly 
surface layer, surface runoff, and hazard of erosion are 
the main limitations fer crop production. Conservation 
practices are needed to control erosion and surface 
runoff and to improve the content of organic matter. 
Limitations for crops also apply to hay and pasture 
plants. 

This soil has no major limitations for building site 
development and recreational uses. However, the 
clayey subsoil, moderate permeability, and steepness of 
slope are limitations that affect some uses. Erosion is a 
hazard at construction sites, and conservation practices 
are needed. 

This Hiwassee soil is in capability subclass Ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7A. 


HeD—Hiwassee gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and strongly sloping. It 
is mainly in the northeastern corner of the county in the 
vicinity of Isenhour, commonly on side slopes adjacent 
to Hiwassee soil that is gently sloping. Most areas are 
oblong and range from 10 to more than 50 acres. 

Typically, this Hiwassee soil has a dark reddish 
brown gravelly loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 70 inches. |i is dark red 
clay in the upper part. In the middie part it is red clay 
ioam that has redcish yellow mottles. in the lower part it 
is red loam that has reddish yellow mottles. 

This soil will erede where areas are bare and 
unprotected. The surface layer is 15 to 35 percent 
gravel, which provides a mulch effect and reduces the 
hazard of erosion. Surface runoff is rapid. The clayey 
subsoil is moderately permeable, and the shrink-swell 
potential is moderate. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Depth to bedrock is more than 6C inches. 

Included with this soll in mapping are smali areas of 
Enon, Kirksey, and Tatum soils. Enon soils are more 
yellow and less acid. They are in areas that are 
underlain by less acid rock and commonly are cobbly. 
Kirksey soils are moderately weil drained. They are 
along the drainageways. Tatum soils have a channery 
surface layer and do not have a dark red subsoil. Aiso 
included are some small areas of eroded soils that have 
a gravelly clay loam surface layer and some areas that 
are stony. The included soils make up 20 to 30 percent 
of this map unit. 

This Hiwassee soil is used mainly as woodland or 
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pasture. It is used for crops in some areas. 

In woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
hickory, white oak, red oak, and post oak. The main 
understory plants are dogwood, sourwood, American 
holly, redbud, cedar, black cherry, red maple, and 
sassafras. There are no major limitations for woodiand 
use and management. 

The major pasture and crop plants are fescue and 
small grains. Steepness of slope, surface runoff, and 
the hazard of erosion are the main limitations. 
Conservation practices are needed that control erosion 
and surface runoff and improve the content of organic 
matter. The use of sod drainageways, terraces and 
diversions, stripcropping, and field borders also helps fo 
conserve soil and water. 

Where this soil is usec for hay or pasture, proper 
management is needed, including maintaining a 
protective piant cover to reduce runoff and control 
erosion. Controlied grazing and proper fertilization and 
liming are essential. 

Steepness of slope, moderate permeability, and the 
clayey texture are the main limitations for most urban 
uses. Low strength is a limitation for roads and streets. 
Erosion is a hazard at construction sites, and 
conservation practices are needed. Steepness of slope 
is the main limitation for recreational uses. 

This Hiwassee soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodiand ordination symbol! is 7A. 


KkB—Kirksey silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil is moderately well drained and nearly level to gently 
sloping. it is on broad uplands in depressional areas 
and around the head of intermittent drainageways 
throughout the county. It is mostly on slate formations 
and, to a lesser extent, on sandstone. The largest 
areas, in the flatwoods, have extended width and 
commoniy range up to 1,500 acres or more. Where this 
soil is at the head of drainageways and along 
intermittent streams, the areas are iong and narrow and 
range from 4 to 20 acres. 

Typically, this Kirksey soil has a grayish brown silt 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is light yellowish brown silt ioam to a depth of 10 
inches. The subsoil extends to a depth of 34 Inches. 
The upper part is olive yellow silty clay loam motiled 
with gray. The lower part is light brownish gray, light 
yellowish brown, and reddish yellow silty clay loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 46 inches is brownish 
yellow and light brownish gray channery silt loam that is 
underiain by fractured slate. 

Surface runoff is medium. The permeability is 
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moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate to high. A seasonal high water table is at a 
depth of 1.5 to 3 feet during winter months and wet 
periods. Depth to fractured bedrock is 40 to 60 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are smal! areas of 
Misenheimer, Badin, and Tatum soils. These soils have 
a channery surface layer. Misenheimer soils are in 
slignily elevated positions where ledges of bedrock are 
ai or near the soll surface. Badin and Tatum soils are 
on knolis and ridges slightly higher than the surrounding 
area. Also included are some areas of sails that have a 
clayey subsoil. These soils are common in areas that lie 
aiong intermittent drainageways and in depressional 
areas. The included soils make up 15 to 25 percent of 
this map unit. 

This Kirksey soil is used as cropland, pasture, or 
woodland. Seasonal wetness and depth te hard bedrock 
are ihe main concerns in the use and management of 
this soil. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans (fig. 9), small 
grains, and milo. Horticultural crops, such as tomatoes, 
cucumbers, cantaioupes, watermelons, sweet corn, 
green beans, and peas, are also grown. In some parts 
of the county, this soil is in small, odd-shaped areas, 
and management generally differs from that of the 
adjacent larger areas. Where this soil is in large tracts, 
common management is applicable to the entire field. In 
years of low rainfail, this soil is among the most 
productive in the county. In years of above average 
rainfall, crops can drown out. Surface and subsurface 
drainage is necessary to remove excess water. 
Drainage channels must be kept open on this soil. 
Grassed waterways help maintain open drainage 
channeis and allow safe removal of surface water. 
Conservaiion practices that control erosion and add 
organic matter are also needed. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture plants. Proper 
pasture management includes a controlled grazing 
system and fertilization according to the needs of the 
soil. 

In woodland areas, the dominant trees are white oak, 
red oak, willow oak, blackjack oak, post oak, hickory, 
shortieaf pine, Virginia pine, and yellow poplar. The 
main understory plants are blackgum, sweetgum, cedar, 
and red maple. Wetness is the main limitation for 
woodland use and management. 

Wetness and moderately slow permeability are the 
main limitations for building site development and 
recreational uses. 

This Kirksey soil is in capability subclass ile. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 6W. 
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Figure 9.--Kirksey silt ioam, 0 to 6 percent slopes, is a very productive soil. This area is planted to corn and soybeans, the major crops in 
the county. 


MhB—Misenheimer channery silt loam, 0 to 4 
percent slopes. This soil is shallow and somewhat 
poorly drained. It is on broad, nearly level to gently 
sloping uplands in depressions and around the head of 
intermittent drainageways. Widely scattered areas of 
this soil are throughout the siate belt part of the county 
and large areas are in the Richfield-Misenheimer 
vicinity. The areas of this soil typically are irregular in 
shape and range from 3 to 800 acres. 

Typically, this Misenheimer soil has a dark grayish 
brown channery silt loam surface layer 2 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer to a depth of 7 inches is pale 
yellow channery silt loam, and the subsoil to a depth of 
14 inches is light yellowish brown channery silt loam. 
The underlying material to a depth of 25 inches is 
mottled brown, gray, and yellow extremely channery 
saprolite that crushes to silt loam. Moderately hard 
fractured slate is below that. 

Surface runoff is slow. The permeability is 
moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
very low. The seasonal perched high water table is at a 


depth of 1 to 1.5 feet late in winter and early in spring 
and during wet periods. This soil is droughty when 
rainfall is limited. Depth to bedrock is 10 to 20 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Goidston, Badin, and Kirksey soils. Goldston soils are 
well drained and are on knolis and short side slopes 
that are more than 4 percent. Badin soils are weil 
drained and are on knolls and in higher positions on the 
landscape. Kirksey soils are slightly deeper to bedrock 
and are moderately well drained. Aiso included are a 
few small areas where bedrock is at or near the soil 
surface. The included soils make up about 20 percent 
of this map unit. 

Most of this Misenheimer soil is used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used as cropland. The rest is used for 
hay or pasture. 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are white oak, 
red oak, post oak, blackjack oak, willow oak, hickory, 
sweetgum, Virginia pine, and shortleaf pine. The main 
understory plants are cedar, blackgum, red maple, and 
dogwood. Depth to bedrock, the windthrow hazard, and 
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summer droughtiness are the main limitations for 
woodiand use and management. 

Seasonal wetness, the very low available water 
capacity, and shallow depth to bedrock severely limit 
the usé of this soil for crop production. Some areas can 
be cropped successfully, however, with a well planned 
system of soil and water conservation practices. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture plants. Proper 
pasture management includes controlled grazing anc 
fertilization according to the needs of the soil. 

Shallow depth to bedrock, wetness, and slate 
fragments are major limitations to the use of this soil for 
building site development and recreational uses. 

This Misenheimer soil is in capability subciass lilw. 
The woodland ordination symbol is 6D. 


Oa—Oakboro silt loam, frequently flooded. This 
soil is nearly level and moderately weil drained. it is on 
long, narrow flood plains typically at the upper 
headwaters of creeks; however, it is also at the lower 
reaches of some larger streams where fiood plains are 
narrow and valley walls are steep. The streams 
commonly flow over bedrock. The areas are long, 
narrow, and generally less than 300 feet wide and 
range from 4 to 100 acres or more. 

Typically, this Oakboro soil has a yellowish brown silt 
loarn surface layer 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
to a depth of 10 inches is light yellowish brown silt 
loam. The subsoil extends to a depth of 46 inches. The 
upper part is brownish yellow silty clay loam that has 
light yellowish brown mottles. The lower part is mottled 
brownish yellow, light gray, and light yellowish brown 
silty clay loam, Hard fractured slate is at a depth of 46 
inches. 

The permeability is moderate, and the availabie 
water capacity is nigh. Depth to the seasonal high water 
table is about 1.5 to 2 feet iate in winter and early in 
spring. This soil is subject to frequent flooding for brief 
periods. Bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 

included in mapping are small areas of well drained 
Congaree soils that are on the natural levees adjacent 
fo the stream channels. Also included are some small 
areas of soils that have a gravelly or cobbly surface. In 
some areas the slate rock is within 20 to 40 inches of 
the surface and small wet areas are in depressions. 
Areas of urban land within the city limits of Albemarle 
are also included. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

This soil is mostly in unmanaged hardwood forests. 
in cleared areas, small acreages are used for crops, 
such as corn (fig. 10) and soybeans, and for hay or 
pasiure. 
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in woodland areas, the dominant trees are lobiolly 
pine, yellow poplar, sweetgum, and willow oak. The 
main understory planis are cottonwood, hornbeam, 
alder, and red maple. Wetness is the main limitation for 
woodland use and management. 

Wetness and frequent flooding are the main concerns 
in pasture management. Drainage systems are needed 
for crops sensitive to wetness, but suitable outlets are 
not available in most places. 

This soil is not used for building sites and 
recreational uses because of wetness and flooding. 

This Oakboro soil is in capability subclass Vw. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 8A. 


Qu-—Quarries. This map unit consists of areas where 
the soil has been removed and part of the underlying 
bedrock has been excavated. Most of the quarrying is 
for grave! or crushed stone that is used in road building 
or other paving. In some areas, fine-grained shale-iike 
rock has been quarried for use in the manufacturing of 
bricks. Most areas are 4 to 25 acres or more. 

These quarries are 10 to more than 100 feet deep 
and side siopes are mosily steep to vertical. Water is at 
the deepest levels where quarrying is no longer active. 
These water areas are identified on the maps at the 
pack of this publication. 

Inciuded in mapping are areas of spoil embankment 
and areas that have been graded or filled to facilitate 
the quarrying operations. Smaii areas of undisturbed 
soils can be in a few places. 

These areas have little vegetation and low potentiai 
for reclamation and development of any kind. 

Recommendation for use and management of areas 
in this map unit require onsite investigation. 


TaF—Tatum gravelly loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained. [t is on steep side 
slopes adjacent to streams mainly in the northeastern 
corner of the county in the vicinity of Isenhour. The 
slopes are smooth, slightly convex, long, and variable in 
width. The areas range from 5 to 60 acres or more. 

Typically, this Tatum soil has a brown gravelly ioam 
surface layer 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer to a 
depth of 6 inches is light yellowish brown silt loam. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 42 inches. It is yellowish 
red silty clay loam in the upper part, red silty clay in the 
middle part, and red silty clay loam in the lower part. 
Weathered bedrock is at a depth of 42 to GO inches. 
Hard sandstone bedrock is at a depth of 60 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. Surface runoff is very rapid, and the 
susceptibility to erosion is very severe. Permeability ana 
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Figure 10.—Corn damaged by swift flowing floodwater in an area of Oakboro silt loam, frequently flooded. 


the shrink-swell potential of the subsoil are moderate. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Depth to soft 
bedrock is 40 to 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Enon, Kirksey, and Hiwassee soils. The Enon soils are 
in areas underlain by less acid rock and that trend 
northeast to southwest. The Kirksey soils are along the 
drainageways. The Hiwassee soils are on the broader 
side slopes. Also included are some small eroded areas 
of Tatum soils that have a gravelly silty clay joam 
surface layer and some areas of soils that have as 
much as 15 percent stones on the surface. The 


included soils make up 25 to 30 percent of this map 
unit. 
The Tatum soil is used mainly as woodland. A few 
eared areas are in pasture. 
in woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
ine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
ickory, white oak, red oak, and post oak. The main 
nderstory plants are dogwood, sourwood, holly, cedar, 
lack cherry, red maple, and sassafras. Steepness of 
ope and the hazard of erosion are the main limitations 
for woodiand use and management. 
Steepness of slope and the hazard of erosion 
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severely limit this soil for crop production. In areas 
where this soil is used for pasture or hay, steepness of 
slope, surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations. Proper management is needed to 
maintain a protective plant cover to contro! runoff and 
erosion. 

This soil has severe limitations for most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope and low strength for road and 
streets are the main limitations for building sites and 
recreational uses. The moderate shrink-sweill potential 
and the clayey texture of this soil are additional 
limitations. The hazard of erosion is very severe at 
construction sites, and conservation practices are 
needed. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subclass Vie. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 9R. 


TbB—Tatum channery silt loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and is on gently sloping 
uplands. Most of the larger areas, in the vicinity of 
Plyler, are on broad, smooth ridges and range from 4 to 
more than 200 acres. Other areas, in the vicinity of 
Norwood, are on narrower, slightly more dissected 
ridges. These areas are irregular in shape and 
generally are less than 700 acres. 

Typicaily, this Tatum soil has a brown channery silt 
loam surface layer 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 44 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
silty clay loam, and the middie part is red silty clay. The 
lower part is red channery silty clay loam that has 
yellow mottles. Weathered bedrock is at a depth of 44 
to 60 inches. Hard sandstone bedrock is at a depth of 
60 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected; however, the channers on ihe surface 
provide a mulch effect that controls erosion. Surface 
runoff is medium. The permeability and shrink-swell 
potentiai of the subsoil are moderate. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Depth to soft bedrock is 40 
to 60 inches. 

Included with ihis soil in mapping are some small 
areas of Georgevilie, Badin, and Kirksey soils. The 
Georgeville soils are on the broader, smoother parts of 
the landscape. The Badin soils are on narrow ridges 
and knoils. The Kirksey soils are along the intermittent 
drainageways and in smaii depressions. Also included 
are small areas of soils that have a cobbiy surface 
layer, soils that do not have channers on the surface, 
and smal! eroded areas of soils that have a channery 
silty clay loam surface layer. in places are small areas 
of soils similar to the Tatum soil excepi they have a 
yellowish red or strong brown subsoil. The included 
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soils make up 20 to 25 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Tatum soil is used as cropland. The rest 
is used mainiy as woodland, although sare is used for 
hay or pasture. 

The main crops are corn, soybeans, grain sorgnum, 
and smal! grains; however, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
cantaloupes, sweet corn, green beans, and peas are 
also grown. Steepness of slope, surface runoff, and the 
hazard of erosion are the main limitations for crop 
production. This soil is easy to keep in good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a fairly wide range in 
moisture content. A crust forms on the surface after 
hard rains, however, and ciods form if the soil is worked 
when wet. The clods and channers interfere with seed 
germination. Conservation practices are needed te 
control erosion and runoff and to maintain soil tilth. 

This soil is suitable for hay and pasture grasses. 
Proper management, including maintaining a protective 
plant cover to control erosion, is needed. 

Where this soil is used as wocdiand, the dominant 
trees are loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, 
sycamore, yellow poplar, hickory, white oak, red oak, 
and post oak. The main understory plants are dogwood, 
blackgum, sourwood, redbud, American holly, cedar, 
biack cherry, red maple, and sassafras. There are no 
major limitations for woodiand use and management. 

The moderate permeability, clayey subsoil, and low 
strength for roads and streets are the main limitations 
for urban uses. Erosion is a hazard at construction 
sites, and conservation practices are needed. There are 
no significant limitations for recreational uses. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subclass lle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


TbD-—Tatum channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This soil is strongly sloping and well drained. It 
is on upland side slopes that are along intermittent 
drainageways. Most of the larger areas are in the 
vicinity of Plyler. Smaller areas are in the vicinity of 
Norwood. The areas generally are long, irregular in 
width, and 4 to more than 30 acres. 

Typically, this Tatum soil has a brown channery silt 
ioam surface layer 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 44 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
silty clay joam. Tne middle part is red silty clay. The 
lower part is red channery silty clay loam that has 
yellow moities. Weathered bedrock is at a depth of 40 
to 60 inches. Hard sandstone bedrock is at a depth cf 
60 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. Surface runoff is rapid. Permeability and 
the shrink-swell potential are moderate. The available 
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water capacity is moderate. Depth to soft bedrock is 40 
to 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some smail 
areas of Badin and Kirksey soils. The Badin soils are on 
short side slopes, knolis, and slopes slightly more than 
15 percent. The Kirksey soils are around the 
intermittent drainageways and in small depressions. 
Also included are a few small areas of soils that have a 
cobbly surface layer, eroded areas of soils that have a 
channery silty clay loam surface layer, and small areas 
af soils similar to the Tatum soil except they have a 
yellowish red or strong brown subsoil. The inciuded 
soils make up 20 to 25 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Tatum soil is used as woodland, 
hayland, or pasture. The rest is mainly cropland. 

In woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine, shortieaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
hickory, white oak, red oak, sycamore, and post oak. 
The main understory plants are dogwood, sourwood, 
American holly, cedar, redoud, black cherry, red maple, 
and sassafras. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use and management. 

The main crops are soybeans, grain sorghum, and 
small grains. Steepness of slope, surface runoff, and 
the nazard of erosion are the main limitations for crop 
production. Conservation practices are needed to 
control erosion and runoff and to mainiain soil tilth. 

Where this soil is used for hay or pasture, proper 
management is needed, including maintaining a 
protective plant cover to control runoff and erosion. 

Steepness of slope, moderate permeability, the 
clayey texture, and low strength for roads and streets 
are the main limitations for most urban uses. Erosion is 
a hazard at construction sites, and conservation 
practices are needed. Steepness of slope is the main 
limitation for recreationai uses. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subciass Hle. The 
woodiand ordination symboi is 8A. 


TcB2—Tatum channery silty clay loam, 2 to & 
percent slopes, eroded. This soll is well drained. It is 
on uplands that are dissected by intermittent 
drainageways. The surface contour is slightly convex. 
This soil is mostly around Norwood; however, some of 
the smaller areas are in the vicinity of Plyler. The areas 
generally are oblong, irregular in width, and 4 to more 
than 50 acres. 

Typically, this Tatum soil has a brown channery silty 
clay loam surface layer 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 44 inches. The upper part is 
strong brown silty clay loam, the middie part is red silty 
clay, and the lower part is red channery silty clay loam. 
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Weathered bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 
Hard sandstone bedrock is at a depth of 60 inches. 

This soil will continue to erode where areas are bare 
and unprotected. Where this soli is cultivated, a crust 
will form and will limit infiltration and increase runofi. 
The subsoil is clayey, and the permeability and the 
shrink-swell potential are moderate. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The subsoil is very strongly acid 
or strongly acid. Depth to soft bedrock is 40 to 60 
inches. 

Included in mapping are some small areas of Badin 
and Kirksey soils. The Badin soils are on narrow ridges 
and knolis. The Kirksey soils are in areas around the 
intermittent drainageways and in small depressions. 
Also included are many smail areas of soils that have a 
channery silt loam or silt loam surface layer and smal 
areas of soils similar to Tatum soil except they have a 
yellowish red or strong brown subsoil. The included 
solis make up 20 to 25 percent of this map unit. 

Most of this Tatum soil is used as cropland. Some is 
used for hay or pasture. The rest is mainly in woodiand. 
The main crops are corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, 
and small grains. Such crops as tomatoes, cucumbers, 

cantaloupes, sweet corn, green beans, and peas are 
also grown. Steepness of slope, the clayey surface 
layer, surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations fer crop production. This sail is difficult 
to keep in good tilth, and seed germination is reduced 
because of the clayey surface layer. Conservation 
tillage, returning crop residue to the soil, and using 
cover crops that include grasses and legumes can 
improve tilth, reduce runoff, and help to control erosion. 
Conservation practices, such as grassed waterways, 
diversions, field borders, and crop rotations that include 
close-growing crops, also heip to conserve soi! and 
water. 

This soil is suited fo hay and pasture grasses. Proper 
management is needed to maintain a protective plant 
cover to reduce runoff and contro! erosion. Proper 
pasture management includes controlied grazing and 
fertilization according to the needs of the soil. 

In woodiand areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
hickory, white oak, sycamore, red oak, and post oak. 
The main understory trees and shrubs are dogwood, 
sourwoad, holly, cedar, red bud, black cherry, red 
mapie, and sassafras. There are no significant 
limitations for woodiand use and management. 

Moderate permeability, the clayey texture, and low 
strength for roads and streets are the main limitations 
for most urban uses. Erosion is a hazard at construction 
sites, and conservation practices are needed. The 
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clayey surface layer is the main limitation for 
recreational uses. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subclass Hle. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 8A. 


TeD2—Tatum channery silty clay loam, 8 te 15 
percent slopes, eroded. This soil is well drained. It is 
on upland side slopes that are dissected by intermittent 
drainageways. The surface coniaur is slightly convex. 
This soil is mostly in the southeastern corner of the 
county south of Norwood. The areas generaily are 
adjacent to smal! streams and are long, irregular in 
width, and 4 to more than 30 acres. 

Typically, this Tatum soil has a brown channery silty 
clay loam surface layer 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 44 inches. The upper part is 
strong brown silty clay loam, the middle part is red silty 
clay, and the lower part is red silty clay loam. 
Weathered bedrock is at a depth of 40 to 60 inches. 
Hard sandstone bedrock is at a depth of 60 inches. 

This sail will continue to erode where areas are bare 
and unprotected. Where this sail ts cultivated, a crust 
will form and will limit infiltration and increase runoff. 
The subsgii is clayey, and the permeability and the 
shrink-swell potential are moderate. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The subsoil is very strongly acid 
or strongly acid. Depth to soft bedrock is 40 to 60 
inches. This soil has limited use for some kinds of 
development. 

included in mapping are small areas of Badin and 
Kirksey soils. The Badin soils are on short side slopes 
and knolls and in some areas where slopes are slightly 
more than 15 percent. The Kirksey soils are around the 
intermittent drainageways and in small depressions. 
Also included are smal! areas of soils that have a 
channery silt loam or sit loam surface layer, soils that 
have a cobbly surface layer, arid small areas of soiis 
that have a yellowish red or strong brown subsoil. The 
included sciis make up 20 to 25 percent of this map 
unit. 

Most of this Tatum soil is used as woodland, 
although some is used for hay. pasture, or crops. 

In woodland areas, the dominant trees are loblolly 
pine. shortleaf pine, Virginia pine, yellow poplar, 
hickory, white oak, red cak, sycamore, and post oak. 
The main understory trees and shrubs are dogwood, 
sourwood, holly, cedar, red bud, Diack cherry, red 
maple. and sassafras. There are no significant 
limitations for woodiand use and management. 

Soybeans, grain sorghum, and smali grains are the 
main crops. Steepness of siope, the clayey surface 
layer, surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion are the 
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main iimitations for crop production. This soil is difficult 
to keep in good tilth, and seed germination is reduced 
because of the clayey surface layer. Conservation 
tillage, returning crop residue to the soil, and using 
cover crops that include grasses and legumes can 
improve tilth, reduce runoff, and hetp to control erosion. 
Conservation practices, such as grassed waterways, 
terraces and diversions, stripcropping, field borders, and 
crop rotations that include close-growing crops, also 
help to conserve soil and water. 

This soil is suited to hay and pasture grasses. Proper 
management is needed to maintain a protective plant 
cover to reduce runoff and control erosion. Proper 
pasture management inciudes controlled grazing and 
fertilization according to the needs of the soil. 

Steepness of slope, moderate permeability, the 
clayey texture, and low strength for roads and streets 
are the main limitations for most urban uses. Erosion is 
a hazard at construction sites, and conservation 
practices are needed. Steepness of slope is the main 
limitation for recreational uses. 

This Tatum soil is in capability subclass IVe. The 
woodiand ordination symbol is 8A. 


TdB—Tatum-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of Tatum soil 
that are gently sloping and Urban [and in the city of 
Albemarle and other towns throughout the county. An 
area typically consists of 50 to 70 percent Tatum soil 
and about 15 to 35 percent Urban land. Tatum soil is in 
the undisturbed open areas of the map unit. 

Typically, this Tatum soil has a brown channery silt 
foam surface layer 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 44 inches. The upper part is strong brown 
silty clay ioam, and the middie part is red silty clay. The 
lower part is red channery silty clay loam that has 
yellow mottles. Weathered bedrock is at a depth of 40 
to 60 inches. Hard sandstone bedrock is at a depth of 
60 inches. 

This soil will erode where areas are bare and 
unprotected. Surface runoff is rapid. The permeability 
and shrink-sweill potential of the subsoil are moderate. 
The available water capacity is moderate. Depth to soft 
bedrock is 40 to 60 inches. 

Urban land consists of areas used for shopping 
centers, factories, municipal buildings, apartment 
complexes, parking lots, or other uses where buildings 
are closely spaced or the soil is covered with pavement. 
Siope generally is modified to fit the needs of the site. 
The extent of site modification varies greatly. Surface 
runoff is very rapid. 

included in mapping are some small areas of 
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Georgeville, Badin, Hiwassee, and Kirksey soils. 
Georgeville soils are intermingled with the Tatum soil in 
broad, smooth areas. Badin soils are on knolis and 
narrow, more sloping parts of the landscape. Kirksey 
soils are in depressional areas where surface water 
collects. Hiwassee soils are in the towns of New 
London and Badin and in areas where the soil formed 
from mixed acid and basic rocks. Also included are 
small cut and fill areas where the natural soil has been 
altered or covered. These areas are commonly adjacent 
to Urban land. 

Recommendations for use and managemeni of the 
areas of this map unit generally require onsite 
investigation. 

This map unit has not been assigned a capability 
subclass nor a woodland ordination symbol. 


Ud—Udorthents, loamy. This map unit consists of 
areas where natural soils have been altered by earth- 
moving operations. The remaining soil has a loamy 
surface layer and is variable in composition, depth, 
slope, and ability to grow pianis. Borrow pits, leveled 
land, sanitary landfilis, and gold mines make up this 
map unit. Small patches of undisturbed natural soils are 
in many places. The areas are 4 to more than 50 acres. 

Borrow pits are areas where ail the original soil and 
much of the underlying layers have been removed for 
use as fill material or consiruction aggregate. Cuts are 
3 to 25 feet deep. These areas are low in natura! 
fertility and have poor physical properties to support 
plant growth. The surface generally is uneven and many 
areas are shallow to bedrock. Steep side siopes are on 
one or more sides of most of these areas. 

Most areas are naturally reseeded in wild grasses, 
weeds, shortleaf pine, and Virginia pine. Plant growth 
generally is poor quality, and major reclamation is 
necessary to prepare these areas for economic 
production of plants or development for most other 
purposes. 

Leveled land is where the soil has been altered by 
grading to achieve a particular land conformation. in cut 
areas, more than two feet of soil has been removed, 
and in fill areas, more than two feet of fill has been 
placed over the natural soil. Most of these areas are in 
school yards with athletic fields, major highway 
interchanges, or industrial sites. Several areas are used 
for agricultural purposes. Most of these areas are 
reclaimed and seeded tc grass or are used for crop 
production. Buildings and pavement cover up ta 15 
percent of some areas. 

Landiilis are areas where the natura! soil has been 
altered by land fill operations. The excavated trenches 
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are filled with alternate layers of solid refuse and soil 
material. A final cover of about 2 feet of soil is on the 
surface. After final cover is added, the surface ranges 
from nearly level to gently sloping. These areas are 
designated as landfill on the soil map. 

Gold mines are areas where surface and subsurface 
digging has occurred. Shafts can be several feet deep. 
Very little of the origina! soil is left undisturbed and most 
areas have highly irregular surfaces. Abandoned mining 
areas may have partly stabilized under pine, cedar, and 
other vegetation. Active mining areas are bare and 
subject to accelerated erosion. 

included in mapping is a small acreage of 
undisturbed soil. This soil is suited to plant growth; 
however, natural fertility and the available water 
capacity generally are low. Permanent vegetative cover 
protects these areas from erosion. 

The characteristics of the soil material within the 
mapped areas vary to such a degree that onsite 
examination of the individuai areas is needed to 
determine use and management. 

This map unit has not been assigned a capability 
subciass nor a woodland ordination symbol. 


Ur--Urban land. This map unit consists of areas 
where more than &5 percent of the land is covered by 
streets, buildings, parking lots, and railroad yards. The 
soils around these facilities are used for parks, lawns, 
playgrounds, and drainageways. During urbanization, 
the natural soils have been greatly altered by cutting, 
filling, grading, and shaping. The original topography, 
landscape, and drainage pattern have been changed. 
Slopes generally are 0 to 10 percent. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is in the 
business districts of Albemarle, Norwood, and Badin. 

The major concern in management is the excessive 
runoff from roofs, roads, and parking lots, which 
increases the hazard of flooding in low-lying areas. 
Waterways are subject to siltation from areas thai are 
graded and not immediately stabilized. 

The characteristics of the soil material within the 
mapped areas vary to such a degree that onsite 
examination of the individual areas is needed to 
determine use and management. 

This map unit has not been assigned a capability 
subclass nor a woodland ordination syrnbol. 


UwC-—Uwharrie stony loam, 4 to 15 percent 
siopes, very bouldery. This soil is gently sioping to 
strangly sloping and is well drained. It is on high, 
prominent rolling hills. Some of the larger areas are in 
the vicinity of New London. To a maderate extent, the 
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Figure 11.—The boulders in this area of Uwharrie stony loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, very bouldery, limit the use of this soil. 


landscape is cut by intermittent streams. The areas are 
long and irregularly shaped and range from about 10 to 
more than 100 acres. 

Typically, this Uwharrie soil has a yellowish red stony 
loam surface layer 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 46 inches. The upper part is yellowish red 
silty clay loam, the middie part is red clay, and the 
lower part is red silty clay that has strong brown 
mottles. The underlying material to a depth of 74 inches 
is yellowish brown, red, and white saprolite that crushes 
to silt loam. 

The volume of stones and boulders ranges from 15 
percent to as much as 35 percent in the surface layer 
(fig. 11). Permeability and the shrink-swell potential of 
the subsoil are moderate. The availiable water capacity 
is moderate. Depth to bedrock is more than 60 inches. 


includec with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Hiwassee, Tatum, Badin, and Kirksey soils. The 
Hiwassee and Tatum soils are intermingled with 
Uwharrie soil in places. The Badin solis are on short 
side slopes, knolls, and on slopes that are slightly more 
than 15 percent. The Kirksey soils are in areas around 
the intermittent drainageways and in small depressions. 
Also included are small areas of soils that have no 
stones in the surface layer or are very stony. The 
included soils make up 20 to 30 percent of this map 
unit. 

Most areas of this Uwnharrie soil are in woodland, 
hay, or pasture. 

in woodiand areas, the dominant trees are yellow 
poplar, post oak, white oak, red oak, hickory, Virginia 
pine, loblolly pine, and shortleaf pine. The main 
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understory plants are dogwood, red maple, sourwood, 
American holly, cedar, black cherry, and red maple. The 
use of equipment is restricted because of stoniness. 

This sail is suitable for pasture and hay; however, 
pasture management is difficult because of the stones 
and boulders on the surface. In addition, the surface 
layer is thin and the hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soil has severe limitations for crops. The stones 
and boulders make the use of farm equipment 
impractical. In addition, the surface layer is thin and the 
hazard of erosion is severe. 

This soi! is suitable for most urban uses. Steepness 
of slope, moderate shrink-swell potential, and the 
volume of stones are the main limitations. In many 
places, the stones can be moved or worked around. 
Erosion is a hazard on construction sites, and 
conservation practices are needed. The voiume of 
stones is the main limitation for recreational uses. 

This Uwharrie soil is in capability subclass Vis. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7X. 


UwF—Uwharrie stony loam, 15 to 45 percent 
slopes, very bouldery. This soil is well drained. It is in 
high, prominent areas of hilly to steep slopes, such as 
Morrow Mountain. Ht is also common around New 
London and in other high-lying places. The areas are 
long and irregularly shaped and range from 3 to 100 
acres or more. 

Typically, this Uwharrie soil has a yellowish red stony 
loam surface layer 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 46 inches. The upper part is yellowish red 
silty clay loam, the middle pari is red clay, and the 
lower part is red silty clay that has strong brown 
mottles. The underlying material to a depth of 74 inches 


is yellowish brown, red, and white saprolite that crushes 
to silt ioam. 

The volume of stones and boulders ranges from 15 
to 35 percent in the surface layer. Permeability and the 
shrink-swell potential of the subsoil are moderate. The 
available water capacity is moderate. Depth to bedrock 
is more than 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tatum and Badin soils. Tatum soils are interrningled 
with Uwharrie soil in places. Badin soils are on short 
side slopes and knolls. Also included are small areas of 
soils that have no stones in the surface layer or are 
very stony. The included soils make up 20 to 30 percent 
of this map unit. 

Almost all of this Uwharrie soil is used as woodland. 
Smail acreages are in hay or pasture. 

in woodland areas, the dominant trees are yellow 
poplar, post oak, white oak, red oak, hickory, Virginia 
pine, loblolly pine, and shortieaf pine. The main 
understory plants are dogwood, red maple, sourwood, 
American holly, cedar, black cherry, and red maple. 
Equipment use limitations are severe because of 
stoniness and steepness of siope. 

This soil is not suitable for cultivation because of 
steepness of slope and volume of stones. 

This soil has severe limitations for most urban uses. 
Steepness of slope and volume of stones are the main 
limitations. In many places, these stones can be moved 
or worked around. Steepness of slope and volume of 
stones and boulders are the main limitations for 
recreational uses. 

This Uwharrie soil is in capability subclass Vils. The 
woodland ordination symbol is 7R. 


prune alimane 


In this section, prime farmiand is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmlana scils in Stanly 
County are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the Nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage 
of high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recognizes that government 
at local, state, and Federal! levels, as well! as 
individuals, must encourage and facilitate the wise use 
of our nation’s prime farmiand. 

Prime farmiand soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 
economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils resuits in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered 
prime farmiand. Urban or built-up land is any 
contiguous unit of land 10 acres or more in size that is 
used for such purposes as housing, industrial, and 
commercial sites, sites for institutions or public 
buildings, small parks, goif courses, cemeteries, railroad 
yards, airports, sanitary landfills, sewage treatment 
plants, and water contro! structures. Public land is land 
not available for farming in national forests, national 
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parks, military reservations, and state parks. 

Prime farmiand soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and 
are not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent. 

About 49,843 acres, or nearly 20 percent of the 
survey area is prime farmland. Areas are scatiered 
throughout the county. The largest areas are in map 
units 2 and 3 on the general soil map. Many scattered 
areas of prime farmiand are in the other map units. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Stanly County. The location of each map 
unit is shown on the detailed soif maps at the back of 
this publication. The extent cf each unit is given in table 
4. The soil qualities that affect use and management 
are described in the section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 
This list does not constitute a recommendation for a 
particular land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. [n the following list, the measures 
needed to overcome the limitations of a map unit, if 
any, are shown in parentheses after the map unit name. 
Onsite evaluation is necessary to determine if the 
limitations have been overcome by the corrective 
measures. 


GeB Georgeville silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
HeB Hiwassee gravelly loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
KkB Kirksey sili loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes 

TbB Tatum channery silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
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pee 2G Manedement one ools 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaiuation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and suitabilities of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect 
extensive field data about the nature and behavior 
characteristics of the soils. They collect data on erosion, 
droughtiness, flooding, and other factors that affect 
various soil uses and management. Field experience 
and collected data on soil properties and performance 
are used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

information in this section can be used to plan the 
use and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the suitabilities and limitations of 
each sail for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information 
can evaluate the effect of specific land uses on 
productivity and on the environment in all or part of the 
survey area. The survey can heip planners to maintain 
or create a land use pattern that is in harmony with 
nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsail. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may aiso find this survey useful. The survey can 
heip them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 
J. Richard Everhart. district conservationist. and Foy D. Hendrix, 


conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 

General management needed for crops and pasture 
is suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 
yieids of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under “Detailed Scil Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service. 

According to the most recent available figures, Stanly 
County has about 64,000 acres in crops and an 
additional 22,000 acres in pasture and hayland. Corn is 
grown on 18,600 acres, soybeans on 26,700 acres, 
sorghums on 6,500 acres, and smail grains on 14,000 
acres. A large percentage of the acreage planted to 
smal! grains is double-cropped in soybeans. A smail 
acreage is also used for truck crops, such as 
vegetables, sweet corn, and melons. 

Corn and soybeans are the primary crops in Stanly 
County. Georgeville, Tatum, and Badin soils are well 
sulted to the production of these crops, and extensive 
acres are planted each year. These soils are also suited 
fo milo, another important field crop. A fairly large 
acreage of Goldston soil, which is poorly suited to crops 
because of droughtiness, is also planted to corn, 
soybeans, and milo. Sneall grains, primarily wheat, are 
an important part of the crop rotation system in the 
county. Those soils well suited to the production of 
corn, soybeans, and milo are similarly weil suited to the 
production of small grains. 

The soils best suited to fisid crop production, mainty 
Georgeville and Tatum soils, are also well suited to the 
production of horticultural crops, such as tomatoes, 
strawberries, melons, sweet corn, green beans, and 
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Figure 12.—This area of fescue pasture is on Tatum channery silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


peas. The Agricultural Extension Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service can provide the latest information 
on the production of such crops. 

Pasture and hayland in Stanly County consist mainly 
of fescue and clover (fig. 12), a cool-season forage 
combination generally well suited to this area. A small 
acreage is in hybrid bermudagrass hayland and 
pasture. This warm-season forage heips to fill the gap 
in the fescue-clover growth pattern. Varieties of alfalfa 
are aiso planted for hay production. This plant has good 
potential in the county. Alfalfa is becoming more 
popular, and more acres are planted each year. Many 
acres of rolling and hilly land in the county are best 
suited to perennial plant cover, which helps to control 
erosion and conserve soil and water resources. 

Soil erosion is a major concern on about 95 percent 
of the cropland and pastureland in Stanly County 


because of moderate to steep slopes and the 
susceptibility of many of the soils to erosion. Erosion is 
costly to the farmer and damaging to the environment. 
Most of a soil’s fertility is in the surface layer. As this 
layer erodes away, nutrients are lost and productivity 
declines. Erosion of the surface layer is especially 
damaging to soils that have a clayey subsoil, such as 
Georgeville and Tatum soils, and also to soils that are 
shallow to bedrock, such as Goldston soils. 

As more and more subsoil is incorporated into the 
surface layer, the available water capacity declines. The 
increase in clay causes a need for more lime and 
fertilizer. Also, the surface layer develops poor tilth 
when clay is added, and it becomes sticky when wet 
and hard when dry; thus, preparing a good seedbed is 
difficult. Tatum and Georgeville soils also tend to crust 
on the surface, a problem that is worse in the most 
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eroded areas. The crust limits infiltration, causing rapid 
surface runoff and increasing erosion. 

Erosion is not only costly to agriculture. Related 
social and environmental costs increase when sediment 
accumulates downstream in rivers and reservoirs. 
Effective control of agricultural erosion benefits 
everyone by maintaining productivity as well as suitable 
water quality for municipal, recreational, and wildlife 
use. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runofl, and increase infiltration. Plant 
cover that is on the soil for extended periods, such as 
crop residue and winter cover crops, holds erosion 
losses to amounts that will not reduce the productive 
capacity of the soil. 

On livestock and dairy farms, well managed 
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pastureland is protected from erosion by permanent 
plant cover (fig. 13). Legume and grass forage crops 
that these operations require can be incorporated inio 
cropping systems to control erosion on sloping land. 
They also provide nitrogen and improve tilth for the crop 
that follows. 

Many of the soils on the Tatum-Badin landscapes 
and Badin-Goldston landscapes have slopes so short 
and irregular that contour tillage and parallel terraces 
are not practical. On these soils, conservation cropping 
systems that utilize substantial plant and residue cover 
are needed to control erosion. Conservation tillage 
practices are very effective in controlling erosion on 
these soils. In addition, these practices conserve soil 
moisture by providing cover and maintaining good 
infiltration at the surface. Conservation tillage is suited 
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Figure 13.—A well managed pasture of fescue provides protective cover in an area of Badin channery silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes. A 


dairy operation is in the background. 
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Figure 14.—A grassed waterway provides safe removal of runoff in an area of Badin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 


to most of the upland soils in the county. Weed contro! 
problems should be a determining factor in conservation 
tillage decisions. 

Contour tillage and stripcropping are effective 
conservation practices on many soils in Stanly County. 
These practices generally are better suited to the fairly 
uniform slopes of Taturn and Georgeville soils but can 
be adapted to a wide range of siope patterns. Where 
forage crops are required by the farming operation, a 
very strong erosion control system of forage and field 
crop rotation in field strips can be achieved. A cropping 
system that incorporates conservation tillage is also 
suited to field stripcropping. This system provides 
additional erosion control over conservation tillage 
alone. 

Terraces anc diversions reduce erosion by 
intercepting excess runoff and safely routing it to 
suitable outlets. These practices are highly effective, 
particularly in conjunction with conservation tillage, on 
soils of uniform slopes, such as Tatum and Georgeville 
soils. 


Grassed waterways, generally seeded to fescue, 
provide safe disposal areas for surplus field runoff and 
water carried by terraces and diversions (fig. 14). Field 
borders, also generally seeded in fescue, filter sediment 
from field runoff and provide turning and access areas. 
These practices are suited to and highly effective on 
soils in Stanly County. 

The local Soil Conservation Service office can 
provide information for the design and applicability of 
erosion control practices for each soil. 

Poor soil drainage is a problem on about 12 percent 
of the pastureland and cropland in Stanly County. 
Misenheimer and Kirksey soils exhibit seasonal wetness 
problems. These soils are on the flatwoods just north of 
Locust. Tillage patterns can intensify the problem by 
creating low areas and also high areas that block 
surface drainage. Grassed waterways, along with 
surface shaping, can maintain surface drainage. 
Artificial drainage with tile is difficult on Misenheimer 
and Kirksey soils because of the lack of suitable outlets 
and the shallow depth to bedrock of Misenheimer soils. 
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Wet spots, seeps, and springs are in areas of many 
of the soils in the county. In such areas, tile drainage is 
useful in catching the water and routing it to a suitable 
outlet. 

Various kinds of rock fragments are common on 
many soils in Stanly County. Common names are 
ironstone, blue slate rock, dirt rock, and flint rock. Some 
of the fragments from rocks, such as ironstone (basaltic 
tuffs and gabbro sills) and flint rock (milky quartz), are 
very hard and can cause excessive wear on farm 
equipment. fronstone is in Enon soils. it is grayish, 
blackish, or greenish-biue rounded rock that ranges in 
size from gravel to boulders. Flint rock is white, hard, 
and appears glassy. It is associated with many different 
soils throughout the county. 

Biue slate rock (forest unweathered argillites) is 
associated with Goldston and Misenheimer soils. Dirt 
rock (weathered sandstone, siltstone, or argillite) is 
asscciated with Badin and Tatum soils. These rocks are 
not so hard as ironstone or flint rock and, therefore, are 
not as damaging to farm implements. 

Tilth is an important factor in crop production 
because it highly influences seed germination, water 
infiltration, and air exchange. Soils that have good tilth 
have a granular and porous surface /ayer. 

Most of the soils in Stanly County have a silt loam 
surface layer. Eroded areas of Tatum and Georgeville 
soils have a silty clay |oam surface layer and low 
fragment content and tend to crust. Addition of organic 
matter, such as crop residue and manure, reduces 
crusting on these soils and improves soil structure and 
tilth of all soils in Stanly County. 


Soil Fertility 


None of the soils in Stanly County have enough 
natural fertility to produce economic returns on crops. 
The soils are naturally acid and require lime to make 
them usable for most crop production. 

Liming requirements are a major concern to the 
farmer because the acidity level in the soil affects the 
availability of many of the nutrient elements to plants 
and the activity of beneficial bacteria. Lime also 
neutralizes exchangeable aluminum. This counteracts 
the adverse effects that high levels of aluminum have 
on many crops. Liming adds calcium (calcitic lime) or 
calcium and magnesium (dolomitic lime) to the soil. 

A sail test is used as a guide to indicate the amount 
and kind of lire that should be used. For example, 
magnesium and available calcium levels can be fow in 
soils that have a sandy surface texture. The desired pH 
levels can differ, depending upon the soil properties and 
the crop to be grown. 
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Nitrogen fertilizer is required for most crops. it is 
generally not required for peanuts, clover, and some 
rotations of soybeans or for alfalfa after it has been 
established. No soil test is available for predicting 
nitrogen requirements. Applications of nitrogen may be 
needed on sandy soils more than once during the 
growing season because it can be readily leached from 
these soils. 

The need for phosphorus and potassium fertilizers 
can be predicted from soil tests. Because past 
applications of phosphorus and potassium tend to build 
up in the soil, requirements for these nutrients need to 
be determined. 


Chemical Weed Control 


The use of herbicides for weed control in crops is a 
common practice in Stanly County. Successful use 
results in less tillage and is an integral part of modern 
farming. Soil properties, such as organic matter content 
and texture of the surface layer, affect the rate of 
herbicide application. Estimates for these properties 
were determined for the soils in this survey area. Table 
15 shows a general range of organic matter content. 
The surface texture is shown in table 14 in the “USDA 
texture” column. 

In some cases, the organic matter content projected 
for the different soils is outside the range shown in table 
15. Higher organic matter content can occur in soils that 
have received high amounts of animal or manmade 
waste. Soils currently being brought into cultivation can 
have higher organic matter content in the surface layer 
than similar soiis that have been in cultivation for a tong 
time. Conservation tillage increases organic matter 
content in the surface layer. Lower levels of organic 
matter are common in soils where the surface layer has 
been partly or completely removed by erosion, land 
smoothing, or other activities. Current soil tests are 
needed to measure organic matter content before 
determining required herbicide rates. The labels of 
herbicides show specific application rates based on 
organic matter content and soil surface texture. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 5. in any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table 
because of variations in rainfall and other climatic 
factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
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agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops Gepends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, 
erosion contre!, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate and timely tillage; control of 
weeds, plant diseases, and harmful insects; favorable 
soil reaction and optimum levels of nitrogen, 
ohoesphorus, potassium, and trace elements for each 
crop: effective use of crop residue, barnyard manure, 
and green manure crops; and harvesting that insures 
the smallest possible loss. 

For yields of irrigated crops, it is assumed that the 
irrigation system is adapted to the soils and to the crops 
grown, that good quality irrigation water is uniformly 
applied as needed, and that tillage is kept toa 
minimum. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity 
of each soil jor each of the principal crops. Yields are 
likely to increase as new production technology is 
developed. The productivity of a given soil compared 
with that of other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops 
that require special management are exciuded. The 
scils are grouped according to their limitations for field 
crops, the risk of damage if they are used for craps, 
and the way they respond to management. The criteria 
used in grouping the sails do not include major, and 
generally expensive, landforming that would change 
slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soils, nor do 
they include possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects. Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for 
woodland, and for engineering purposes. 

In ine capability system, soils are generally grouped 
at three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. 
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Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through Vil. The 
numerais indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. 

Class Il soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Ciass II! soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical io remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class Vil soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class Vil soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

No class |, V, or Vill soils are recognized in Stanly 
County. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one 
class. They are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
w, s, ore, to the class numeral, for example, ile. The 
letter e shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion 
unless a close-growing plant cover is maintained; w 
shows that water in or on the soil interferes with plant 
growth or cultivation (n some sails the wetness can be 
partly corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the 
soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or 
stony; and c, used in only some parts of the United 
States, shows that the chief limitation is climate that is 
very cold or very dry. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the sails 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V 
are subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodiand, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V 
contains only the subclasses indicated by w, s, orc. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 6. The capability 
classification of each map unit is given in the section 
“Detailed Soil Map Units.” 
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Figure 15.—The Uwharrie Mountains in Stanly County are heavily forested. 


Woodiand Management and Productivity 


Edwin J. Young, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Forest lands are of economic, social, recreational, 
and environmental importance to Stanly County (fig. 
15). Forested areas have aesthetic value and provide 
suitable habitat for wildlife, but estimates are that more 
than half of the woodland harvested annually in Stanly 
County receives no reforestation or stand improvement 
consideration. Much of the acreage harvested in the 
county is high graded or cut for limited products, 
resulting in a poorly stocked residual stand of timber. 
Windthrow can be a serious management concern 
because of many of the shallow, slaty soils in the 
county. 

Commercial forests cover 101,000 (16) acres, or 


about 40 percent of the land area of Stanly County. 
Commercial forest land is land that is producing or can 
produce crops of industrial wood and is not withdrawn 
from timber utilization. Loblolly pine is the most 
important timber-producing tree in the county because it 
grows fast, adapts to the soil and climate, brings the 
highest average sale value per acre, and is easy to 
establish and manage. 

Forest managers are challenged to produce greater 
yields from smaller areas of forest land. Meeting this 
challenge requires an intensity of management and 
silvicultural practices that were unheard of a few 
decades ago. Many of the silvicultural techniques now 
being applied in forestry resemble those long practiced 
in agriculture. The techniques include establishing, 
weecing, and thinning desirable young stands; 
propagating more productive species and genetic 
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varieties; planning for short rotations and complete fiber 
utilization; controiling insects, disease, and weeds; and 
increasing growth by using forest fertilization and 
drainage. Though timber crops require decades to grow, 
the goal of intensive management is similar to that of 
intensive agriculture-—to produce the greatest yield of 
the most valuable crop as quickly as possible. 

One of the first steps for intensively managing forest 
land is to determine the productive capacity of the soil 
for several tree species. The most productive and 
valued trees are then selected for each parcel of land. 
Site and yield information enables a forest manager to 
estimate future wood supplies. These estimates are the 
basis of decisions concerning future expenses and 
profits associated with intensive forest management, 
land acquisition, or industrial investments. 

The productive capacity of forest lands depends on 
physiography, soil properties, climate, and the effects of 
past management. Specific soli properties and site 
characteristics, including soil depth, texture, structure, 
and depth to the water table, affect forest productivity 
primarily by influencing available water capacity, 
aeration, and root development. The interaction of these 
soil properties and site characteristics determine site 
productivity. For example, coarse textured soils 
generally are low in nutrient content and available water 
capacity. Fine textured soils can have high nutrient 
content and high available water capacity. If clays are 
compacted, however, aeration is reduced and root 
growth is inhibited. 

Other site factors, such as steepness of topography 
and length of siepe, affect water movement and 
availability. in mountainous areas, elevation and aspect 
affect solar radiation and rates of evaporation so that 
south aspects are warmer and drier than north aspects. 
The best tree growth is generally on lower slopes on 
north and east aspects, in sheltered coves, and on 
genile concave siopes. Rainfall and length of growing 
season also infiuence site productivity. 

Soils vary in their ability to produce trees. Depth, 
fertility, texture, and the available water capacity 
influence tree growth. Elevation, aspect, and climate 
determine the kinds of trees that can grow on a site. 
Available water capacity and depth of the root zone are 
major influences of tree growth. Elevation and aspect 
are of particular importance in mountainous areas. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest 
land. Some soils respond better to fertilization than 
others, and some are more susceptible to landslides 
and erosion after roads are built and timber is 
harvested. Some soils require special efforts to reforest. 
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The section “Detailed Soil Map Units” indicates for 
each map unit suitable for producing timber the 
management concerns affecting timber production. The 
common forest understory plants are also listed. Tabie 
7 summarizes this forestry information and rates the 
soils for a number of factors to be considered in 
management. Slight, moderate, and severe are used to 
indicate the degree of the major soil limitations to be 
considered in forest management. 

The first tree listed for each soil under the column 
“Common trees” is the indicator species for that soil. 
An indicator species is a tree that is common in the 
area and that is generally the most productive on a 
given soil. 

Table 7 lists the ordination symbol for each soil. The 
first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indicates 
the potential productivity of a soil for the indicator 
species in cubic meters per hectare. The larger the 
number, the greater the potential productivity. Potential 
productivity is based on the site index and the point 
where mean annual increment is the greatest. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the major kind of soil limitation for use and 
management. The letter FR indicates a soil that has a 
significant limitation because of steepness of slope. The 
letter X indicates that a soil has resirictions because of 
stones or rocks on the surface. The letter // indicates a 
soi! in which excessive water, either seasonal or year- 
round, causes a significant limitation. The letter D 
indicates a soil that has a limitation because of 
restricted rooting depth, such as a shallow soil that is 
underiain by hard rock, hardpan, or other layers that 
restrict roots. The letter C indicates a soil that has a 
limitation because of the kind or amount of clay in the 
upper part of ihe soil. The letter A indicates a soil that 
has no significant restrictions or limitations for forest 
use and management. if a soil has more than one 
limitation, the priority is as follows: R, X, W, D, and C. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation activities or 
harvesting operations expose the soil. The risk is slight 
if no particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural 
activities; and severe if special precautions are needed 
to controi erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings 
of moderate or severe indicate the need for construction 
of higher standard roads, additional maintenance of 
roads, additiona! care in planning of harvesting and 
reforestation operations, or use of specialized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equioment limitation indicate limits on the 
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use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, stoniness, or susceptibility of the surface layer 
to compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
becomes more difficult io use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper siopes, tracked equipment must be used. 
On the steepest slopes, even tracked equipment cannot 
operate: more sophisticated systems are needed. The 
rating is slight if equipment use is restricted by soil 
wetness for less than 2 months and if special 
equipment is not needed. The rating is moderate it 
slopes are steep enough that wheeled equipment 
cannot be operated safely across the siope, if soil 
wetness restricts equipment use from 2 to 6 months per 
year, if stoniness restricts ground-based equipment, or 
if special equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil 
compaction. The rating is severe if slopes are steep 
enough that tracked equipment cannot be operated 
safely across the slope, if soil wetness restricts 
equipment use for more than 6 months per year, if 
stoniness restricts ground-based equipment, or if 
special equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil 
compaction. Ratings of moderate or severe indicate a 
need to choose the most suitable equipment and to 
carefully plan the timing of harvesting and other 
management operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted 
seedlings of good stock in periods of normal rainfall as 
influenced by kinds of soil or topographic features. 
Seedling mortality is caused primarily by too much water 
or too little water. The jactors used in rating a soil for 
seediing mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth 
and duration of the water table, rock fragments in the 
surface layer, rooting depth, and the aspect of the 
slope. Mortality generally is greatest on soils that have 
a sandy or clayey surface layer. The risk is slight if, 
after site preparation, expected mortality is less than 25 
percent: moderate if expected mortality is between 25 
and 50 percent; and severe if expected mortality 
exceeds 50 percent. Ratings of moderate or severe 
indicate that it may be necessary to use larger than 
usual planting stock or to make special site 
preparations. 

The potential productivity of commen trees on a soil 
is expressed as a sife index. Common trees are listed in 
the order of their observed general occurrence. 
Generally, only two or three tree species dominate. 

The soils that are commonly used to produce timber 
have the yield predicted in cubic feet and board feet. 
The yield is predicted at the point where mean annuai 
increment culminates. The productivity of the soils in 
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this survey is mainly based on longleaf pine (15); 
loblolly pine and shortleaf pine (8); Virginia pine (9); 
yellow poplar (3); white oak, cherrybark oak, scarlet 
oak, black oak, northern red oak, and southern red oak 
(7); sweetgum (4); eastern cottonwood (5); post oak 
(70); and water oak (6). 

Site index is a measure of soil quality and 
productivity. Lobloily or shortleaf pines have been used 
as key indicator species for determining site index for 
most soils in the county except where hardwoods are 
the only suitable species. Site index can be used in 
conjunction with yield tables showing volume produced 
for a normal stand of trees by species and age (16). 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a 
specified number of years. This index applies to fully 
stocked, even-aged, unmanaged stands. 

The productivity class represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic meters per hectare per year. Cubic meters per 
hectare can be converted to cubic feet per acre by 
multiplying by 14.3. It can be converted to board feet by 
multiplying by a factor of about 71. For example, a 
productivity class of 8 means the soil can be expected 
to produce 114 cubic feet per acre per year at the point 
where mean annual increment culminates, or about 568 
board feet per acre per year. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for 
reforestation or, if suitable conditions exist, natural 
regeneration. They are suitec to the soils and will 
produce a commercia! wood crop. Desired product, 
topographic position (such as a iow, wet area), and 
personal preference are three factors of many that can 
influence the choice of trees to use for reforestation. 


Recreation 


A wide variety of recreational activities are available 
in Stanly County. Morrow Mountain State Park is about 
six miles east of Albemarle. The park cavers 4,425 
acres in the Uwharrie Mountains. It has campgrounds, 
cabins, picnic areas, nature trails, a natural history 
museum, and other facilities. Several large lakes, many 
smal ponds, and streams offer water-related 
recreational opportunities. Plentiful game, such as deer, 


‘quail, and ducks, make hunting a popular sport in the 


county. 

in table 8, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
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features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface iayer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. 
Not considered in the ratings, but important in 
evaluating a site, are the location and accessibility of 
the area, the size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. 
The capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent 
and the ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding ares. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is 
essential. 

in table 6, the degree of soil limitation is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally javorable and that limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design. or special! maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 8 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
11 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 10. 

Camp areas require site preparation such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing 
roads and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few 
or no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and ig not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have siopes or 
stones or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soiis that can withstand intensive 
foat traffic. The best soils are almost leve! and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after 
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rains, and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, 
the depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should 
be considered. 

Paths and trails for hiking, horseback riding, and 
bicycling should require little or no cutting and filling. 
The best soils are not wet, are firm after rains, are not 
dusty when dry, and are not subject to flooding more 
than once a year during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and few or no stones or boulders on 
the surface. 

Goif fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject 
to prolonged flooding during the period of use. They 
have moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


John P. Edwards, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 

In Stanly County, the habitat for rabbits and quail is 
good and habitat for squirrels, ducks, and dove is fair. 
Deer habitat is fair, and the highest population is in the 
eastern part of the county adjacent to the Uwharrie 
Mountains. 

Land use in the county favors the edge species, such 
as rabbit and quail. About 42 percent of the farms are 
100 to 259 acres and about 17 percent are only 100 to 
139 acres. This smail farm size and the varied land use 
(44 percent is forest land, 13.7 percent is pastureland, 
and 32.3 percent is cropiand) provide favorable habitat 
for most small game species. Nongame species, such 
as songbirds, are also plentiful. 

Stanly County is rapidly urbanizing, causing a 
downward trend in wildlife habitat quality and quantity. 
Future wildlife management is needed in which the 
concentration is on developing conservation plans that 
emphasize wildlife nabitat preservation, development, or 
both. Soils information can guide the wildlife manager in 
locating areas with nigh management potential. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat 
can be created ar improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or 
by promoting the natural establishment of desirable 
plants. 
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In tabie 9, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This infarmation can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that 
are suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element 
of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily establisned, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Mederately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or 
kind of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory resulis can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soi! temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain 
and seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
arid herbaceous iegumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface iayer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood 
hazard, and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture 
are also considerations. Examples of grasses and 
legumes are fescue. lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and 
alfalfa. 

Wiid herbaceous piants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer. avaliable water capacity, wetness, surface 
steniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soli 
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moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are goldenrod, beggarweed, and 
grama. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. 
Soil properties and features that atfect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Exarnples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickary, and blackberry. Examples 
of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for planting on 
soils rated good are Russian olive, autumn olive, and 
crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine and cedar. 

Wetiand piants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
siope, and surface sioniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, rushes, 
sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-coniral 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
sioniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described 
in the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for opentand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas 
procuce grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, 
and wild herbaceous plants. The wildiife attracted to 
these areas include bobwhite quail, pheasant, 
meadowlark, field sparrow, cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, ruffed grouse, woodcock, thrushes, 
woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, deer, and 
bear. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy, 
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or swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, muskrat, 
mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning. for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information. however, has limitations. 
For example. estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet, 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specitic soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, 
shrink-swell potential, available water capacity, and 
other behavioral characteristics affecting engineering 
uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the 
potential of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, 
and recreationa! uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaiuate alternative routes for 
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roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
deiailed onsite investigations of sails and geology; 
locate potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and 
topsoil; plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and predict performance of proposed 
small structures and pavements by comparing the 
performance of existing similar structures on the same 
or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil 
maps, the soil descriptions, and other data provided in 
this survey can be used to make additional 
interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Bullding Site Development 


Table 10 shows the degree and kind of soil 
limitations that affect shaliow excavations, dwellings 
with and without basements, smail commercial 
buildings, local roads and streets, and lawns and 
landscaping. The limitations are considered slight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and easily 
overcome; moderate if soi! properties or site features 
are not favorabie for the indicated use and special 
planning, design, or maintenance is needed ta 
overcome or minimize the limitations: and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increases in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required. Special feasibility studies 
may be required where the sail limitations are severe. 

Shaliow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum cepth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and cther purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer, 
stone content, soil texture, and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depih to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of 
the excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soll. The load limit is the same as that for single-farnily 
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dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are 
made for small commercial buildings without 
basements, for dwellings with basements, and for 
dwellings without basernents. The ratings are based on 
soil properties, site features, and observed performance 
of the soils. A high water table, flooding, shrink-swell 
potential, and organic layers can cause the movement 
of footings. Depth to a high water tabie, depth to 
bedrock, large stones, and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are 
not considered. 

Loca! roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. 
They have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base 
of gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
’ the soils. Depth to bedrock, depth to a high water table, 
flooding, large stones, and slope affect the ease of 
excavating and grading. Soil strength (as inferred from 
the engineering classification of the soil), shrink-swell 
potential, frost-action potential, and depth to a high 
water table affect the traffic-supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf 
and ornamental trees and shrubs can be established 
and maintained. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Soil reaction, depth to a high water tabie, 
depth to bedrock, or the available water capacity in the 
upper 40 inches affect plant growth. Flooding, wetness, 
slope, stoniness, and the amount of sand, clay, or 
organic matter in the surface layer affect trafficability 
after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 11 shows the degree and the kind of soi 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered slight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for ihe indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome: moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are 
required. 

Table 11 also shows the suitability of the soils for 
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use as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good 
indicates that soil properties and site features are 
favorable for the use and that good performance and 
low maintenance can be expected; fair indicates that 
soil properties and site features are moderately 
favorable for the use and one or more soil properties or 
site features make the soil less desirable than the soils 
rated good; and poor indicates that one or more soil 
properties or site features are unfavorabie for the use 
and overcoming the unfavorable properties requires 
special design, extra maintenance, or costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the sail between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a water table, depth to bedrock 
or to a cemenied pan, and flooding affect absorption of 
the effluent. Large stones and bedrock or a cemented 
pan interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public heaith. Ground water can be poiluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil! material 
beneath the absorption field to filter the effluent 
effectively. Many local ordinances require that this 
material be of a certain thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the 
solic and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly 
level floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soll. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and cortamination of 
ground water. 

Table 11 gives ratings for the natural soll that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generaily, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. 
The ratings are based on soi! properties, site features, 
and observed performance o the soils. Considered in 
the ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a water 
table, depth to bedrock, flooding, large stones, and 
content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due ic rapid permeability of the 
soil or @ water table ihat is high enough to raise the 
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level of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to 
function unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is 
excessive or if floodwater overtops the iagoon. A high 
content of organic matter is detrimental te proper 
functioning of the fagoon because it inhibits aerobic 
activity. Slope, bedrock, and cemented pans can cause 
construction problems, and large stones can hinder 
compaction of the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfiil—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste 
is placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and 
covered daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the 
site. In an area landfill, the waste is placed in 
successive layers on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin 
layer of soil from a source away from the site. 

Both types cf landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types invoive a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in tabie 11 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock, depth to a water table, 
slope, and flooding affect both types of iandfill. Texture, 
stones and boulders, highly organic layers, soil reaction, 
and content of salts and sodium affect trench type 
landfiils. Unless otherwise stated, the ratings apply only 
to that part of the soil within a depth of about 6 feet. For 
deeper trenches, a limitation rated slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Onsite investigation is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill, Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil 
biowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil 
material remaining in the barrow area must be thick 
enough over bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water 
table to permit revegetation. The soil material used as 
final cover for a lanafill should be suitable for plants. 
The surface iayer generally has the best workability, 
more organic matter, and the best potential for plants. 
Material from the surface layer should be stockpiled for 
use ag the fina! cover. 
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Construction Materials 


Table 12 gives information about the soiis as a 
source of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils 
are rated good, fair, or poor as @ source of roadifill and 
topsoil. They are rated as a probabie or improbable 
source of sand and gravel. The ratings are based on 
soil properties and site features that affect the removai 
of the soil and its use as consiruction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other stancard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6G feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. in this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankmenis. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
afier it is stabilized with lime or cement is not 
considered in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and abserved performance of the soils. The 
thickness of suitable maierial is a major consideration. 
The ease of excavation is affected by iarge stones, 
depth to a water table, and slope. How well the soil 
performs in place after it has been compacted and 
drained is determined by its strength (as inferred from 
ihe engineering classification of the soil) and shrink- 
swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbies and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, siopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water tabie is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-sweil potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 7 foot. They may have 
layers of suitable material, but the material is less than 
3 feet thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
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commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand 
and grave! are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 12, 
orly the probability of finding material in suitable 
quantity is evaluated. The suitability of the material for 
specific purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that 
affect excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source 
of sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as 
indicated by the engineering classification of the soil), 
the thickness of suitable material, and the content of 
rock fragrnents. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification 
are given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of 
grain sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties, 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of 
clean sand or gravel that is up te 12 percent silty fines. 
This material must be at least 3 feet thick and less than 
50 percent, by weight, large stones. All other soils are 
rated as an improbable source. Coarse fragments of 
soft bedrock, such as shale and siltstone, are noi 
considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsail is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 
inches of a soll is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also 
evaiuated is the reclamation potential of the borrow 
area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic materia! and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, depth to a water 
table, soil texture, and thickness of suitable material. 
Reclamation of the borrow area is affected by siope, 
depth to a water table, rock fragments, bedrock, and 
toxic material. 

Soils rated goad have friabie, loamy material to a 
depth of at ieast 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravei, and have slopes of 
less than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble 
salts, are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, 
and are not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy sails that have 
a relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 
to 40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, 
or soils that have slopes of & to 15 percent. The sails 
are not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large 
amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes 
of more than 15 percent, or have a seasonai! water 
table at or near the surface. 
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The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoi because of its organic matter content. 
Organic matter greatly increases the absorption and 
retention of moisture and releases a variety of plant- 
available nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 13 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquiter-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered slight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorabie for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are 
easily overcome; moderate if soil properties or site 
features are not favorable for the indicated use and 
special planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize ihe limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increase in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that 
affect each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and 
diversions, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth te fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect ihe storage 
capacity of the reservoir area. 

Embankmenits, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soll material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the 
soil material below the surface layer to a depth of about 
§ feet. is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly 
mixed and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do noi indicate ihe ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect periormance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed io 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features 
include less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high 
content of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts 
or sodium. Depth to a water table affects the amount of 
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usable material. It aiso affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below 4 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original 
surface. Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a 
permanent water table, permeability of the aquifer, and 
the salinity of the soll. Depth to bedrock and the content 
of large stones affect the ease of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth 
to a high water table or depth of sianding water if the 
soil is subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to 
flooding; subsidence of organic layers; and potential 
frost action. Excavating and grading and the stability of 
ditchbanks are affected by depth to bedrock or to a 
cemenied pan, large stones, slope, and the hazard of 
cutbanks caving. The productivity of the soil after 
drainage is adversely affected by extreme acidity or by 
toxic substances in the root zone, such as salts, 
sodium, or sulfur. Availability of drainage outlets is not 
considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controiled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The 


design and management of an irrigation system are 
affected by depth to the water table, the need for 
drainage, flooding, available water capacity, intake rate, 
permeability, erosion hazard, and slope, The 
construction of a system is affected by large stones and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan. The 
performance of a system is affected by the depth of the 
root zone, the amount of salts or sodium, and soil 
reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channeis and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water io outleis at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available 
water capacity, restricted rooting depih, toxic 
substances such as salts or sodium, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect the growth and 
maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Data relating to soil properties are collected during 
the course of the soi survey. The data and the 
estimates of soi! and water features, listed in tables, are 
explained on the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils 
and to delineate them on the soll maps. Samples are 
taken fram some typical profiles and tested in the 
laboratory to determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, 
and compaction characieristics. These results are 
reported in table 17. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of sampies from the 
survey area. and on laboratory tesis of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
Key sous. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soll. 
Pertinent soll and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for 
the major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most 
soils have layers of contrasting properties within the 
upper 5 or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each 
layer is indicated. The range in depth and information 
on other properties of each layer are given for each soil 
series under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are 
defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay 
in the fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters 
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in diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soll that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. if the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

Classification of the soils is determined according ta 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified systern classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution 
of the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and 
according to plasticity index, Hauid limit, and organic 
matter content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified 
as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and 
clayey soils as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and 
highly organic sols as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering 
properties of two groups can have a dual classification, 
fer example, SP-SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. in this system, the fraction of a mineral 
sail that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in 
one of seven groups fram A-1 through A-7 on the basis 
of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in 
content of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, 
soils in group A-? are fine grained. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual 
inspection. 

lf laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, 
A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soll as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO 
classification for soils tested, with group index numbers 
in parentheses, is given in table 17. 
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Fock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates 
determined mainly by converting volume percentage in 
the field to weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series}. have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the fieid. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 15 shows estimates of some characteristics 
and features that affect soi! behavior (71). These 
estimates are given for the major layers of each soil in 
the survey area. The estimates are based on field 
observations and on test data for these and similar 
soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
minerai soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight. of the soil material that is fess than 2 millimeters 
in diameier, 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They influence the 
soils adsorption of cations, moisture retention, shrink- 
swell potential, permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soll also affect tillage and earthmoving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volurne is measured when the soil is at 
field moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 
V3 bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after 
drying the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the 
estimated moist bulk density of each major soil horizon 
is expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk 
density data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other 
soil properties. The moist bulk density of a soi! indicates 
the pore space available for water and roots. A bulk 
density of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and 
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root penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by 
texture, kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil 
structure. 

Permeability refers to the ability of a soil io transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the sail is 
saturated. They are based on sail characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of 
water that the soil is capable of storing for use by 
plants. The capacity for water storage in each major soil 
layer is stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The 
capacity varies, depending on soil properties that affect 
the retention of water and the depth of the root zone. 
The most important properties are the content of 
organic matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil 
structure. Available water capacity is an important factor 
in the choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the 
design and management of irrigation systems. Availabie 
water capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of 
water actuaily available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and 
is expressed as a range in pH vaiues. The range in pH 
of each major horizon is based on many fieid tests. For 
many soils, vaiues have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaiuating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and 
type of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on 
the soil and the magnitude of the change in soil 
moisture content influence the amount of swelling of 
soils in place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For 
others, swelling was estimated on the basis of the kina 
and amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

lf the shrink-sweli potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
offen needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
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change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are jow, a change 
of less than 3 percent, moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and 
high, more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 
percent, is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility ef a soil 
to sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic maiter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Vaiues 
of K range fram 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erasion factor T ts an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water 
that can occur over a sustained period without affecting 
crop productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre 
per year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 15, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a sail can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and itiith. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 16 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that Involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic sou groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipiation. All sols are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water wnen the soiis are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low 
runoff potential) wnen tharoughiy wet. These consist 
mainty of deep, well drained to excessively drained 
sands or gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of 
water transmission. 

Group 6. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate 
when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
moderately deep or deep, moderately well drained or 
well drainea soils that have moderately fine texture to 
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moderately coarse texture. These soils have a 
moderate rate of water transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soiis have a siow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate 
(high runoff potential) when thorcughly wet. These 
consist chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell 
potential, soils that have a permanent high water table, 
soils that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the 
surface, some organic soils, and soils that are shallow 
over nearly impervious material. These soils have a 
very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface 
by flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high 
tides. Shallow water standing or flowing for short 
periods after rainfall or snowmelt is not considered 
flooding. Standing water in swamps and marshes or in 
a closed depression is considered ponding. 

Table 16 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of 
occurrence are estimated. Frequency is expressed as 
none, rare, common, occasional, or frequent. None 
means that flooding is not probable. Rare means that 
flooding is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
conditions (there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of 
flooding in any year). Occasional means that flooding 
ares infrequently under norma! weather conditions 
(there is a 5 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Frequent means that flooding ares often under 
normal weather conditions (there is more than a 56 
percent chance of flooding in any year). Common is 
used when classification as occasional or frequent does 
not affect interpretations. Duration is expressed as very 
brief (less than 2 days), brief (2 ta 7 days), fong (7 days 
to 1 month), and very long (more than 1 month). The 
time of year that floods are most likely to are is 
expressed in months. November-May, for example, 
means that flooding can are during the period 
November through May. About two-thirds to three- 
fourths of all flooding ares during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, 
or clay deposited by floodwater; irrequiar decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizans which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to fleading. 
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Also considered are local information about the 
extent and levels of flooding and the relation of each 
soil on the landscape to historic floods. Information on 
the extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific 
than that provided by detailed engineering surveys thai 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained sails. 
The estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or motties in the 
soil. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table: the kind of water table, thai is, 
perched, or apparent, and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is highest. A water table that 
is seasonally high for jess than i month is not indicated 
in table 16. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. it is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequaie time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A 
perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table—Depth” 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a 
saturated zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. 
The first numeral in the range indicates the highest 
water level. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surace of 
the soil. “More than 6.0” indicates that the water table 
is below a depth of 6 feet or thai the water table exists 
for less than a month, 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of § feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. ff the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. ff the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 


electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors 
such as soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, 
and electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of 
corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and 
sodium content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of 
the soil. Special site examination and design may be 
needed if the combination of jactors creates a severely 
corrosive environment. The steel in installations that 
intersect soll boundaries or soil layers is more 
susceptible to corrosion than steel in installations that 
are entirely within one kind of soil or within one soil 
layer. 

For uncoated stee!, the risk of corrosion, expressed 
as low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage 
class, total acidity, electrical resistivity near field 
capacity, and electrical conductivity of the saturation 
extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. It is based on soli texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 17 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section ‘Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by the 
North Carolina Department of Transportation, Materials 
and Tests Unit. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are AASHTO ciassification— 
M 145 (AASHTO), Unified ciassification--D 2487 
(ASTM); Mechanical analysis-—-T 88 (AASHTO), Liquid 
limit—T 89 (AASHTO), Plasticity index-—T 90 
(AASHTO); and Moisture density, Method A~-T $9 
(AASHTO). 
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Soils are the products of soil-forming processes that 
act upon material altered or deposited by geologic 
forces. Climate, pliant and animal life, parent material, 
topography, and time are the factors that contribute to 
the differences among soils. Climate, plants, and 
animals, particularly plants, are active forces in soil 
formation. Tapography and the iength of time the parent 
material has been in piace modify the effect of climate 
and plant and animal life. The relative importance of 
each factor differs from place to place. In some places 
’ one factor dominates the formation and determines 
most of the properties of a soil, but normally the 
interaction of all five factors determines the soil that 
develops in any given place. 


Climate 


Climatic factors, particularly precipitation and 
temperature, affect the physical, chemical, and 
biological relationships in the soil. They influence the 
rates at which rocks weather and organic matter 
decomposes. The amount of leaching in a soii is also 
related to the amount of rainfall and its movement 
through the soil. The effects of climate also contro! the 
kinds of plants and animals that can thrive in a region. 
Temperature influences the kina and growth of 
organisms and the speed of chemical and physica! 
reactions in the soll. 

Stanly County has a warm, humid climate. The 
county is on a moderate plateau and ranges in 
elevation from 210 feet at the easternmost extent of the 
Rocky River to $36 feet at the top of Morrow Mountain. 
Mountains to the west of the county have a modifying 
effect on both temperature changes and precipitation; 
therefore, changes are gradual. The climate of Stanly 
County is favorable to rapid chernical processes that 
result in decomposing of organic matter and weathering 
of rock. The temperature and rainfall are especially 
favorable to intense leaching and oxidizing. 

The soils of Stanly County reflect the effects of 
climate. Mid temperatures throughout the year and 
abundant rainfall have depleted the organic matter and 


considerably leached the scluble bases from most sciis, 
jeaving them acid. The minor variations in climate in the 
county probably have not caused major locai 
differences in soils. The most important effect that 
climate has had on the formation of soils in Staniy 
County is in the altering of parent materials through 
changes in the temperature and the amount of 
precipitation and through influences on plant and animal 
life. 


Plant and Animal Life 


Plant and animal life influences the formation and 
differentiation of soil horizons. The kind and number of 
organisms in and on the soil are determined partly by 
climate and partly by the nature of the soil material, the 
relief, and the age of the soil. Bacteria, fungi, and other 
micro-organisms aid in weathering rocks and in 
decomposing organic matter. The planis and animals 
that live on a soil are the primary source of organic 
material. 

Plants generally determine the kinds and amounts of 
organic matter that enters a soll under normal 
conditions, as well as how the organic matter is added. 
Plants aiso have an important part in the changes of 
base Status and in the leaching process of a soil 
through the nutrient cycle. 

Animais convert complex compounds into simpler 
forms and add their own bodies to the organic mater. 
Organisms also modify certain chemical and physica! 
properties, in the solls of Stanly County, most organic 
material accurnuiates on the surface where it is acted 
upon by micro-organisms, fungi, earthworms, and other 
forms of life and by direct chemical reaction. 
Earthworms and other smail invertebrates then mix ithe 
material with the uppermost mineral part of the soil. 

In this county, plants do not bring enough base 
material to the surface te counteract the effects of 
teaching. in general, the soils developed under a 
hardwood forest. The trees took up elements from the 
soll. The leaves, roots, twigs, and eventually the whale 
tree added organic matter to the surface. The material 
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was then acted upon by organisms and underwent 
chernical reaction. 

Organic material decomposes rapidly in the soils of 
Stanly County because of the moderate temperatures, 
the abundant moisture, and the cnaracter of the organic 
material. Organic matter decays so rapidly that little 
accumulates in the sail. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from 
which a soil forms. The character of this mass affects 
the kind of profile that develoos and the degree of 
development. In Stanly County, the parent material is a 
maior factor in determining what kind of soll forms. It is 
largely respansible far the chemical and mineralogical 
composition of soils and for the major differences 
among sails of the county. Major differences in parent 
material, such as texture, can be observed in the fieid. 
Less distinct differences, such as mineralogical 
composition, can be determined only by careful 
laboratory analysis. 

Residuum and alluvium are the two broad classes of 
parent material in Stanly County. Residual material is 
residue that has weaihered from the underlying rock. 
Alluvial material has weathered from soils or rocks and 
has been transported by water. 

In Staniy County, the parent material of the residual 
soils was derived cniefiy from a group of fine textured 
rocks referred to as Carolina slates. Argillites and 
graywacke sandstones are examples of this group. 
Soils developing in residuum from slates tend to have a 
high silt content and a low pH. Badin and Goldston soils 
are examples of soils that develop mainly over argillites, 
and Georgeville soils are an example of a soil that 
develops dominantly over graywacke sanastone. 

Small areas of the county are underiain by sills ar 
dikes of basic materials. The basic, or mafic, rocks are 
mostly gabbra. Soils developed in residuum fram this 
type of rock have a high pH and tend to nave a plastic, 
clayey subsoil. Enon soils are an example. 

The transported parent material is mostly recently 
deposited alluvium. It consists of material that has been 
changed very little by the soil-forming processes. The 
Oakboro and Chewacia solis developed in alluvium on 
flood piains alang the streams. 


Relief 

Relief influences crainage, runoff, soll temperature, 
and the extent of geologic erosion. In Stanly County, 
relief is largely determined by the kind of underiying 
bedrock. the geology of the area, and the amount of 
landscape dissection by streams. 
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Relief affects the percolation of water through the 
profile. Water movement through the profile is important 
in soll development because it aids chemical reactions 
and is necessary for leaching. 

Slopes in the county range from 0 to 45 percent. On 
uplands where slopes are less than 10 sercerit, the well 
developed Georgeville, Tatum, and Hiwassee soils 
generally have deeper, better defined profiles than sails 
in the steeper areas. Relief can also affect the depth of 
soils. Geologic erosion removes soil material almost as 
fast as it forms from some soils that have siopes of 15 
percent. As a result, most of the strongly sioping ta 
steep soils have a thinner solum. An example is the 
Goldston soils that are not as deep nor as well 
developed as the less sloping soils. 

Relief can also affect drainage. A high water table, 
for example, generally is related to nearly level relief. 
The Misenheimer soils on uplands are imperiectly 
drained because they are nearly level to gently sloping 
and internal movement of water is siow. 

Soils at a lower elevation are less sioping and 
receive runoff from adjacent higher areas. This water 
accumulates in the nearly level to depressional areas. 
An example is the moderately well drained Oakbaro 
soils on flood plains. 


Time 

The length of time that soil material has been 
exposed to the soil-forming processes accounts for 
some differences in soils. The formation of a well 
defined soil profile, however, depends on other factors. 
Less time is required for a soll profile to develop in 
coarse textured material than in material that is similar, 
but finer textured, even though the environment is the 
same for both. Less time is required for a soil profile to 
develop in a warm, humid area where the plant cover is 
dense than in a cold, dry area where the piant cover is 
sparse. 

Soils vary considerably in age, and the length of time 
that a soil has been developing is reflected in the 
profile. Old soils generally have better detineda horizons 
than young soils. In Stanly County, the effects of time 
as a soil-forming factor are more apparent in the older 
soils, such as Georgeville and Hiwassee soils, which 
are in the broader parts of the uplands. These sails 
nave more distinct horizons than Oakboro sails, which 
formed in alluvium and are still acquiring new deposits 
from the uplands. 

Oakboro soils and some other soils have not been in 
pace long enough fo have developed distinct horizons 
and are considered yaung soils. Other soils in the 
county are considered young because of their 
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topographic position. Goldston soils, for example, are 
not so well developed because they are steep and 
geologic erosion keeps pace with soil development. The 


rate of geologic erosion aiso partly accounts for the 
shallowness over bedrock. 
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The sysiern of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soll Survey has six categories (14). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 18 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most impartant variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning 
not wet but in a humid climate, plus wilt, from ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property 
of the soil. An example is Hapludults (Hap/, meaning 
minimal horizonation, plus udulf, the suborder of the 
Ultisofs that has a udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but de not incicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typie identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
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group. An example is Typic Hapiuduits. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of physical and chemical properties and 
other characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth 
where there is much biological activity. Among the 
properties and characteristics considered are particie- 
size class, mineral content, temperature regime, depth 
of the root zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, 
slope, and permanent cracks. A family name consists of 
the name of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate 
soil properties. An example is clayey, kaolinitic, thermic 
Typic Hapiucults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have 
similar horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar 
in color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, 
mineral and chemical composition, and arrangement in 
the profile. There can be some variation in the texture 
of the surface layer or of the substratum within a series. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby solis of 
other series. A pedon, a smail three-dimensional area 
of soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The location of this pedon is described along 
with the state plane coordinates (586,000N: 
1,656,900E). The detailed description of each soil 
horizon follows standards in the Soil Survey Manual 
(73). Many of the technical terms used in the 
descriptions are defined in Soil Taxonomy (14). Unless 
otherwise stated, colors in the descriptions are for moist 
soil. Following the pedon description is the range of 
important characteristics of the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in 
the section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 
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Badin Series 


The Badin series consisis of moderately deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on undulating ta 
steep Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in 
residuum weathered from fine-grained rocks, such as 
argillite and graywacke sandstone, that are classed as 
Carolina slates. Slope is 2 to 45 percent. 

Typical pedon of Badin channery sii ioarn, 2 to 8 
percent slopes: 0.7 mile north of Anderson Grove 
Church in Albemarle on State Road 1537, 100 yards 
east of road in a cultivated field (686,100N: 
1,656,900€): 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4} channery silt 
joam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots: 25 percent slate fragments ‘4 
inch to 2 inches in length; medium acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

Bti—6 to 9 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) channery 
silty clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; 25 percent slate fragments 
Ye inch to 2 inches in length; medium acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—-9 to 18 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/8) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular biocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; common faint clay films on faces of 
peds; 10 percent siate fragments; extremely acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—18 to 25 inches: mottled red (2.5YR 5/8), yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
channery silty clay loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; 30 percent slate 
fragments; extremely acid; clear irregular boundary. 

Cr—e25 to 40 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8), yellawisn red 
(5YR 5/8), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) highly 
fractured slate; few seams of silt loam in cracks; 
can be dug with difficulty with a spade; clear 
irregular boundary. 

R—40 inches; pale red (2.5YR 6/2), fractured slate. 


The clayey Bt horizon is 6 to 24 inches thick. The 
combined thickness of the loamy and clayey horizons is 
20 to 40 inches. They are underlain by soft fractured 
siate. Reaction ranges from strongly acid to extremely 
acid except where time has been added to the soil. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of SYR to 2.5Y, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Some pedons have an 
& horizon that has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 2 tc 4. Texture is channery silt ioam. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
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2.5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chrorna of 4 to &. 
Texture is channery siit loam or channery siity clay 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5YR, value of 
4 to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. Mottles in shades of red, 
yellow, or brown are in many pedons. Texture is silty 
clay, silty clay loam, channery silty clay, or channery 
silty clay joam that has 35 to 55 percent clay. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has colors 
similar to those of the Bt horizon or that is mottied in 
shades of those colors. Texture is channery or very 
channery silty clay loam or channery or very channery 
silt loam. 

The Cr horizon is soft, multicolored, highly fractured 
siate. 

The R horizon is hard fractured siate. 


Chewacla Series 


The Chewacla series consists of very deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, moderately permeable soils 
that formed in recent alluvium. These soils are on 
nearly level flood plains. Slope is 0 ta 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Chewacla loam, occasionally 
flooded; 2.4 miles southeast of Norwood on State Road 
1766, 0.2 mile southwest on State Road 1790, 1.5 miles 
southwest on a farm road, 200 feet southeast of road in 
a Cultivated field (520,000N; 1,669,850E): 


Ap--0 to 7 incnes; dark brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bwi—7 to 20 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loam: 
many medium prominent light brownish gray (2.5Y 
6/2} mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; common fine roots; common 
dark concretions; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bw2---20 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
loam, many medium prominent light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2} mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable: few fine roots; common dark 
concretions; slightly acia; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bg-—-36 to 64 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4} mottles and common fine faint 
light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4} motties: weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; common dark concrétions: slightly acid. 

Cg-—64 to 80 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2} 
stratified sand and gravel; single grained; loose; 
siightly acid. 
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The combined thickness of the ioamy horizons 
ranges from 40 to more than 60 inches. Depth to hard 
bedrock is 5 feet to more than 10 feet. Few fine slate 
fragments are in mast pedons. Reaction ranges from 
very strongly acid to slightly acid except where lime has 
been added io the soil. Dark concretions are few to 
common in most pedons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is silt 
ioam or loam. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 
fo 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. Gray mottles, indicative of 
wetness, are within 24 inches of the surface. Also, 
mottles in shades of brown are common in the Bw 
horizon. Texture is ioam, silt loam, or sandy clay loam. 

Tne Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral. Texture is 
sandy clay loam, loam, or silt loam. Motties are in 
shades of brown, yellow, olive, or gray. 

The Cg or C horizon is similar to the Bw or Bg 
horizon in color of matrix and motiles. Texture is 
stratified sandy loam, silt ioam, loamy sand, or sand 
and gravel. 


Congaree Series 


The Congaree series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeabie, bottom-land soils on flood 
plains. These soils formed in loamy alluvium along the 
Pee Dee and Rocky Rivers. This alluvium was derived 
primarily from crystalline rock formations outside of 
Stanly Caunty in the Yadkin and Rocky river basins. 
Slope is 0 to 4 percent. 

Typical pedon of Congaree fine sandy loam, 
frequently flooded; 3.4 miles southeast of Norwood on 
State Road 1766 to dead end, 1.1 miles south on a 
farm road, 0.5 mile southeast on another farm road, 150 
feet south of farm road in a cultivated field (512,050N; 
1,679, 0506). 


Api—d ta 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam, weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; few pebbles; medium acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

Ap2——6 to 10 inches; yellowish brown ((0YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; massive; friable; few fine roots; 
common medium pores; slightly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Ci--10 to 22 inches: dark yellowish brawn (10YR 4/4) 
loam; common medium faint dark brown (10YR 3/3) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; common 
fine pores; slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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C2—22 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam: 
common medium faint dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
pores: few fine flakes of mica: few thin lenses of 
loamy fine sand; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C3—40 to 60 inches; yellawish brown ((OYR 5/4) and 
dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) loamy fine sand; 
massive; very friable: few fine flakes of mica; 
common organic stains; slightly acid. 


The combined thickness of the loamy horizons 
ranges from 35 to 60 inches. Depth to bedrock 
commonly is more than 10 feet. Reaction ranges from 
medium acid to neutral, but part of the 10- to 40-inch 
control section has pH of 5.5 or higher. Thin strata of 
contrasting textures are in the C horizon. Few to many 
flakes of mica are in mast horizons. Content of coarse 
fragments is commonly less than 2 percent. The organic 
matter content is erratic with depth, and buried horizons 
are common in some pedons below a depth of 24 
inches. Texture is fine sandy loam. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, 
value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. In some pedons, motties or 
horizons have chroma of 2 or fess in the lower part of 
the contro! section. Texture is dominantly fine sandy 
loam, loam, or silty clay ioam. The 10- to 40-inch 
control section averages between 18 and 35 percent 
clay, but some pedons contain thin horizons that are 
more sandy or clayey. Texture below 40 inches ranges 
from loamy sand to silty clay. Color below 60 inches 
ranges from brown to gray, commonly with contrasting 
mottles. 


Enon Series 


The Enon series consists of very deep, well drained, 
slowly permeable soils on undulating to hilly Piedmont 
uplands. These soils formed in residuum weathered 
fram hornblende, gabbro, and other rocks high in 
ferromagnesian minerais. Slope is 2 tc 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of Enon cobbly loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; on the campus of Stanly Technical Institute in 
Albemarle, 100 feet northeast of upper parking lot, 406 
feet northeast of the automotive shop (579,700N; 
1,631,300E): 


Oe—2 to 0 inches; partly decomposed hardwood litter. 
A-—-0 io 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) cobbly 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
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many fine and medium roots; 20 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E-——2 to 6 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) cobbly 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable: 
many medium and coarse roots; 20 percent rock 
fragments; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—6 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
strong medium and coarse angular blocky structure; 
very firm, very sticky and very plastic; common fine, 
medium, and coarse roots; few fine pores; common 
prominent clay films on faces of peds; common 
black concretions of partly weathered primary 
minerals; medium acid; graduai wavy boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay; 
few fine faint yellow (10YR 7/8) mattles; moderate 
medium and coarse angular blocky structure; very 
firm, very sticky and very plastic; common fine and 
medium roots: few fine pores; common prominent 
clay films on faces of peds; common black 
concretions of partly weathered primary minerals; 
slightly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bi3—25 to 28 inches: yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
loam; many medium distinct dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) and yellow ({0YR 7/8) motties; 
moderate medium angular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and plastic; few fine and medium roots; jew 
fine pores; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
common black concretions of partly weathered 
primary minerals; slightly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Ci—2& to 36 inches; moitled yellowish brown (1OYR 
5/8), dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4), and yellow 
(10YR 7/8) saprolite that easily crushes to loam; 
massive; few fine roots; common black concretions 
of partly weathered primary minerais: few seams of 
illuviated clay; mildly alkaline; gradual irregular 
boundary. 

C2—36 to 65 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
yellow (10YR &/6) saprolite that crushes io fine 
sandy loam; massive; common black concretions; 
few seams of clay in vertical cracks; mildly alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

R—65 inches; gabbro. 


The 8 horizon is 15 to 30 inches thick. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to slightly acid in the upper 
part except where time has been added to the soil. 
Reaction is slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the lower 
part. In most pedons, manganese concretions are few 
to common in some horizons. COLE ranges from 0.04 
to 0.09. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR ic 2.5Y, value of 3 or 
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4, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is cobbly loam or very 
stony loam. Rock fragmenis, mostly cobbles and 
stones, range from 15 to 50 percent. Most of the 
fragments are 3 to 24 inches in diameter. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is cobbly loam or 
cobbly sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, vaiue of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 4 ta 8. Mottles having hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 8 are in 
some pedons. Thea fine earth fraction of the Bt horizon 
is clay or clay loam. The Bt horizon contains up to 14 
percent rock fragments. 

The C horizon is varicolored weathered saprolite that 
crushes tc loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. Rock 
fragments range from 5 to 14 percent. 

The R harizon is gabbro. 


Georgeville Series 


The Georgeville series consists of very deep, wall 
drained, moderately permeable soils on broad, gently 
sloping Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in 
residuum weathered from fine textured rocks, such as 
tuff, argillite, and graywacke sandstone, that are 
classed as Carolina slates. Slope is 2 to 8 percent. 

Typical pedon of Georgeville silt loam, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes; on State Road 1134, 1.3 miles north of 
intersection with North Carolina Highway 73 in 
Millingport, 100 yards west of road, 200 feet southwest 
of a farmhouse in a cultivated field (602,525N; 
1,671,250E): 


Ap-—6 to 8 Inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; few quartz and argillite pebbles: slightly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—8 to 34 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure: firm, 
sticky and slightly plastic; common fine roots; 
common fine pores; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bi2—-34 to 53 inches; red (2.5YR 4/9) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; common distinct clay films on faces of peds: 
very strongly acid: gradual wavy boundary. 

B/C---53 to 59 inches: red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay loarn: 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine pores; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; 15 percent argillite saprolite that crushes to 
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silt loam: very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—59 to 80 inches; mottled weak red (f{0R 4/4) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) saprolite that crushes to 
silt loam; massive: friable; very strongly acid. 


The clayey Bt horizon is 24 to 48 inches thick. The 
combined thickness of the A and 8 horizons is 60 
inches or more. Depth to bedrock is more than 60 
inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added to the soil. Content 
of rock fragments ranges to 10 percent in the A horizon 
and to 5 percent in the &t horizon. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 5YR to 7.5YR, value 
of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is silt loam or 
silty clay loam. In some pedons, the Ap horizon is 
eroded and has hue of 2.5YR to 5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 4 to 6. 

Some pedons have a BA horizon. it has hue of 
2.5YR to 5YA, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. 
Texture is silty clay loam or clay joam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR to SYR, vaiue of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Mottles in shades of yellow 
or brown are common in the lower part of some 
pedons. Texture is clay or silty clay, but some pedons 
have thin layers of clay loam. The control section 
averages more than 30 percent silt or more than 40 
percent silt plus very fine sand. 

The B/C horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8, Moitles are commonly in 
shades of yellow or brown. Texture is silty clay ioam, 
clay loam, or silt foam. 

The € horizon is multicolored in shades of brown, 
yellow, gray, or red. Texture is saprolite that crushes to 
silt loam or loam. The C horizon commonly contains 
rock fragments of soft or hard argillite or graywacke 
sandstone. 


Goldston Series 


The Goldston series cansists of shailow, well drained 
to excessively drained, moderately rapidly permeable 
sails on undulating to steep Piedmont upland side 
slopes and knolls. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from tine textured rocks, Such as argillite and 
graywacke sandstone, that are classed as Carolina 
slates. Slope is 4 to 45 percent. 

Typical pedon of Goldston very channery silt loam, 
15 to 45 percent slopes; from intersection of U.S. 
Highway 52 and North Carolina Highway 49 in Richtield, 
2.8 miles southwest on North Carolina Highway 49, 150 
feet south of highway, 600 feet east of Big Bear Creek 
(626,525N; 1,616,025E): 
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A—O to 7 inch; dark grayish brown (1O0YR 4/2) very 
channery silt loam; weak medium granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; few 
medium pores; 40 percent slate fragments V4 inch 
to 3 inches in length; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—-71 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very channery silt 
loam; weak medium granular structure; many fine 
and medium roots; 40 percent slate fragmenis 
inch to 3 inches in length; very strongly acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

Bw--7 to 16 inches; brownish yellow ({0YR 6/6) very 
channery silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure in the fine earth material; very friable: 
common fine and medium roots; few fine pores; 60 
percent slate fragments \% inch to & inches in 
length; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cr--16 to 36 inches; weathered, highly fractured slate; 
few seams of silt loam in cracks; very strongly acid; 
gradual irregular boundary. 

R-—-36 inches; fractured siate. 


The combined thickness of the loamy horizons 
ranges from 10 to 20 inches. This soil averages more 
than 35 percent rock fragments. Depth to hard fractured 
bedrock is 20 to 40 inches or more. Reaction ranges 
from extremely acid to medium acid except where lime 
has been added to the soil. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is very channery sili 
loam. Rock fragments from inch to 6 inches or more 
in length range from 35 to 60 percent. 

The & horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is very channery silt 
loam. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YA to 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 4 to §. Texture is very channery silt 
loam. Mottles of strong brown, yellowish red, and red 
are in some pedons. Rock fragments from ‘4 inch to 6 
inches in length range from 35 to 60 percent. 

The Cr horizon is dominated by multicolored, 
weathered fractured slate. Content of rock fragments is 
60 percent or more. 

The R horizon is fractured slate. 


Hiwassee Series 


The Hiwassee series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on gently sloping 
to strongly sloping Piedmont uplands. These soils 
formed in residuum weathered from basic rocks, such 
as gabbro and basaltic and andesitic tuff. Slope is 2 to 
15 percent. 
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Typical pedon of Hiwassee graveily loam, 2 to 8 
percent slopes; 2.2 miles east of New London on Norih 
Carolina Highway 740, 0.3 mile northeast on State 
Road 1517, 6.8 mile north on State Road 1582, 50 feet 
northeast of road in a hardwood forest (626,475N; 
1,647,400E): 


OQe—0O.5 to 0 inches: partly decomposed hardwood 
litter. 

A—-O to 6 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4) gravelly 
loam: moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
many fine and medium roots; 15 percent quartz 
pebbles; medium acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—-6 to 27 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm, 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; common 
distinct clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—27 to 48 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; 
common medium distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subanguiar blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
roots; common distinct ciay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—-48 to 58 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; 
common medium distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) 
motties: moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable, sticky and slightly plastic; few fine 
roots; cornmmon distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—58 to 70 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) loam; common 
medium distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable, 
sticky and slightly plastic; few fine roots; few fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C--70 to 80 inches: red (2.5YR 4/6) saprolite that 
crushes to jioam; comman medium distinct reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8) moities; massive; common fine 
flakes of mica; strongly acid. 


The clayey Bt horizon is 32 to 54 inches thick. The 
combined thickness of the A and B horizons is 70 
inches or more. Depth to hard bedrock is more than 6 
feet. Rock fragments, mostly pebbles, range from 15 to 
35 percent in the surface layer. Some pedons contain a 
few fine pebbles of quartz and dark concretions 
throughout the lower B horizons. Flakes of mica are few 
to common in some pedons. Reaction is medium acid 
to very strongly acid except where lime has been added 
to the soil. 
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The A or Ap horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5YR, value 
of 3, and chroma of 3 to 6. Texture is gravelly loam. 
Content of rock fragments ranges from 15 to 35 
percent. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 19R to 2.5YA, vaiue of 3, 
and chroma of 3 to 6 within a depth of 40 inches or 
more. In many pedons, it has hue of 10R to 2.5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8 at a depth more 
than 40 inches. Mottles in shades of brown or reddish 
yellow are in the lower part of the Bt horizon in many 
pedons. Texture is clay or clay loam. Clay content of 
the upper 20 inches of the Bt horizon ranges from 35 to 
60 percent. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR, value of 3 to 5, 
,and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture is clay ioam, siity clay 
loam, loam, or sandy clay loam. Mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, or red are in most pedons. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8, or it is mottled or streaked 
with these colors. The C horizon is saprolite that 
crushes to loam, sandy clay loam, or sandy loam. 


Kirksey Series 


The Kirksey series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained, moderately slowly permeable soils on broad 
ridges, in depressed areas, and around the head of 
drainageways. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from fine textured rocks, such as argillite and 
graywacke sandstone, that are classed as Carolina 
slates. Slope is dominantly 1 to 4 percent but ranges 
from 0 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Kirksey silt loam, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; 2.2 miles northwest of Locust on North Carolina 
Highway 200, 2 miles northeast on State Road 1206, 
0.3 mile west on State Road 1207, 220 yards northeast 
of road in a mixed hardwood and pine forest (572,850N; 
1,577,900E): 


Ol—2 to 0 inches; partly decomposed pine and 
hardwood litter. 

A—O to 6 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium rcots; 5 percent fine 
pebbles: very strongly acid: abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—6 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) sik 
ioam; common medium faint light olive brown (2.5Y 
5/6) mottles; weak coarse granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; 5 percent fine 
pebbies: very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bti—10 to 20 inches; olive yellow (2.5 6/6) silty clay 
igam; few fine distinct light gray (2.5Y 7/2) and 
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yeliowisn brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots: few distinct clay films on faces 
of peds: 5 percent fine pebbles; very strongly acid, 
gradual wavy bounaary. 

Bt2—20 to 26 inches; olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) silty clay 
loam; common medium faint light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) mottles, few fine distinct yellowish brown 
({0YR 5/8) motties, and common medium faint light 
gray (2.5Y 7/2) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few distinct clay films on faces of peds: 5 percent 
fine pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

BC—26 to 34 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), light yellowish brown (10YA 6/4), and reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8) silty clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure: friable; few fine roots; 
few faint clay films on faces of peds, few fine slate 
channers; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—34 to 46 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) channery silt 
loam; massive; firm: very strongly acid: gradual 
irregular boundary. 

R—46 inches; slate. 


The Bi horizon is 14 to 29 inches thick. The 
combined thickness of the A and B horizons is 20 to 40 
inches. Depth to moderately hard bedrock ranges from 
40 to 60 inches. Slate channers and quartz pebbies 
range fram 0 to 15 percent throughout the A and B 
horizons. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
except where lime has been added to the soil. In some 
pedons, the C horizon is extremely acid. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 19YR to 2.59, value 
of 4 to 6. and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is sit loam. The 
E horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y. vaiue of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is silt loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, vaiue of 5 
to 7. and chrama of 3 to 8. Mottles have hue of 5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 7 to @. Texture is 
siity clay loam or silt loam. in all pedons, motties with 
chroma of 1 or 2 are within 24 inches of the top of the 
argillic horizon. 

The C horizon commonly is mottled and has hue of 
5YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 8, and chroma of 2 to 8. 
Texture is silt loam or channery silt loam. 

The R horizon is slate. 

The &C horizon cammonily is mottled and has hue of 
5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 io 8, and chroma af 2 to 8. 
Texture is silt loam, loam, or silty clay loam. 
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Misenheimer Series 


The Misenheimer series consists of shallow, 
somewhat poorly drained, moderately rapidly permeable 
solls on nearly level ta gently sloping broad ridges, in 
depressed areas, and around the head of 
drainageways. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from argillite and graywacke sandstone that 
are classed as Carolina slates. Slope is 0 to 4 percent. 

Typical pedon of Misenheimer channery silt loam, 0 
to 4 percent slopes; 0.4 mile northwest of Richfield on 
State Road 1005, 100 feet southwest af road in a mixed 
hardwood and pine forest (632,875N; 1,626,200E): 


Q—2 to 0 inches; undecomposed pine and hardwood 
litter. 

A—O to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
channery silt loam; weak medium granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; 15 
percent slate fragments % to 1 inch in length; 
extremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—2 to 7 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) channery silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common medium roots; 15 percent slate fragments 
Ye to 1 inch in length; extremely acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bw—7 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
channery silt loam; few mediurn distinct light gray 
(2.5¥ 7/2} motties and few fine faint brownish yellow 
mottles; weak medium platy structure parting to 
weak fine and medium subangular blocky; friable; 
common fine roots; 15 percent slate fragmenis 4 
inch to 1'% inches in length; extremely acid: gradual 
irregular boundary. 

Cr—14 to 25 inches; multicolored weathered and 
fractured siate; 65 percent hard slate fragments % 
inch to 3 inches in length; few seams mottled brown 
(7.5YR 5/4), gray (10YR 6/1), and yellow (10YR 
8/6) sill loam in cracks along faces of rocks; 
extremely acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

R—25 inches; fractured slate. 


Combined thickness of the loamy horizons is 10 to 
20 inches. These horizons are underlain by a paralithic 
contact. Depih io fractured bedrock is 20 to 40 inches. 
Reaction ranges from extremely acid to strongly acid in 
all horizons except where lime has been added to the 
soll. 

The Ai or Ap horizon has hue of 107YR to SY, value 
of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 4. Texture is channery silt 
loam. The E horizon has hue of 10YR to SY, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 2 to 4. Texture is channery silt 
loam or channery loam. 
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The Bw horizon has hue of 10YR to SY, value of 5 to 
7. and chroma of 4 to 6. Texture is channery silt ioar 
or channery loam. Mottles are in shades of gray, brown, 
yellow, or olive. 

Some pedons have a multicolored C horizon that 
commonly has hue of 10YR to SY. Texture is channery 
or very channery silt loam. 

The Cr horizon is dominated by multicolored 
weathered slate that has nearly horizontal beds. The Cr 
horizon has 60 percent or more slate fragments. 

The FR horizon is fractured slate. 


Oakboro Series 


The Oakboro series consists of deep, moderately 
well drained, moderately permeabie soils on nearly level 
flood plains. These soils formed in alluvium from siate, 
siltstone, sandstone, and tuff. Slope is 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Oakboro silt loam, frequently 
flooded: east from Albemarle on Narth Carolina 
Highways 24 and 27 to State Road 1740, south 0.6 mile 
to Jacobs Creek, 400 feet easi of road and 300 feet 
north of creek (564,000N; 1,657,00E): 


Oi—1 to 0 inches; undecomposed and partly 
decomposed hardwood and pine Iitter. 

A-—-O to 4 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

E—4 to 10 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) silt 
jogm: common fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bwi--19 to 18 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silty 
clay foam; common fine prominent fight yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and mecium 
rcots: few pebbles; medium acid, graduai wavy 
boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 38 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6, 6/8), light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), and light 
gray (10YR 7/1) silty clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots; few pebbles; few fine iron-manganese 
concretions; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bw3—38 to 46 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4), and light 
gray (10YR 7/2) silty clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure: firm; few fine roots, S 
percent siate channers; few to common tron- 
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manganese concretions; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 
R-—46 inches; fractured slate. 


The combined thickness of the loamy horizons is 40 
to 60 inches. These horizons are underlain by a lithic 
contact. Rock fragments range from 0 to 15 percent 
throughout. Depth to hard bedrock is 40 to 60 inches. 
Reaction ranges fron very strongly acid to slightly acid 
except where lime has been added to the soil. Iron- 
manganese concretions are in some horizons of most 
pedons. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 2 to 4. Some pedons 
nave an E horizon that has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5, value 
of 5 to 8, and chroma of 3 to 6. Texture is silt loam or 
loam. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
10YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to B. 
Texture is silt loam, joam, or silty clay loam. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. Mottles are in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. Mottles having chroma of 2 or 
less are within 24 inches of the surface. Horizons in 
which the matrix has chroma of 2 or less are in the 
lower part of some pedons. Texture of the Bw horizon is 
silt loam, loam, or silty clay loam. Silty clay or clay is in 
some pedons as a thin layer overlying the R horizon. 

Some pedons have a Cr horizon that is weathered 
fragmented slate with silt loam ar loam in the seams. 

The R horizon is fractured siate, siltstone, or 
sandstone. 


Tatum Serles 


The Tatum series consists of deep, well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on gentiy sloping to steep 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from fine textured rocks, such as argillite and 
graywacke sandstone, thai are classed as Carolina 
slates. Slope is 2 to 35 percent. 

Typical pedon of Tatum channery silt loam, 2 to 8 
percent sicpes; 3 miles southwest of Richfield on State 
Road 1134 to intersection with State Road 1450 near 
Mt. Tabor Church, 0.15 mile south of intersection in a 
cultivated fieid (612,100N; 1,616,025E): 


Ap-—D to 7 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) channery silt 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friabie; 
many fine roots; 20 percent slate and quartz 
fragments % to 1 inch in length; medium acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 
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Bt1—7 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subanguiar blocky structure; 
friable: common fine roots; few faint clay films on 
faces of peds: 5 percent slate and quartz fragments 
v4 to 1 inch in jength: medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2-—12 to 36 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) silty clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable: few fine roots; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; 5 percent siate fragments; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bi3—36 to 44 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) channery silty 
clay loam; few fine prominent yellow (10YR 7/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots: few faint clay films on faces 
of peds; 20 percent slate fragments; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cr—44 to 60 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) saprolite that 
crushes to silt loam: massive; firm in place; digs 
easily; few seams of silty clay loam; 20 percent 
slate fragments: very strongly acid; gradual irregular 
boundary. 

R—60 inches; graywacke sandstone. 


The Bt horizon is 28 to 40 inches thick. Depth to 
bedrock is 40 to 60 inches or more. Content of rock 
fragments ranges from 5 to 30 percent throughout. 
Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid except 
where lime has been added to the sail. 

The A or Ap horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The Ap horizon in 
the eroded phase has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. The A horizon is gravelly loam, 
channery silt ioam, or channery silty clay loam. 

Some pedons have a BE horizon that has hue of 
5YR to 7.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4 to &. 
Texture is silt loam, silty clay loam, channery silt laam, 
or channery silty clay loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 6 to §. Texture is silty clay or clay. 
Texture of a thin Bt horizon in the upper or lower parts 
of most pedons is silty clay loam or channery silty clay 
loam. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has hue of 
2.5YR to 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of & to &. in 
some pedons, motties have hue of 2.5YR to 7.5YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture is 
channery silty clay loam, silty clay loam, channery silt 
loam, or si loam. 

The C horizon is highly unweathered saprolite with 
coarse channers of argillite or graywacke sandstone. 
The saprolite crushes to channery silt loam or silt loam. 


a? 


The FR horizon is hard argilltte or graywacke 
sandstone. 


Uwharrie Series 


The Uwharrie series consists of very deep, well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on gently sloping 
to steep Piedmont upiands. These soils formed in 
residuum weathered from fine textured rocks, such as 
argillite and graywacke sandstone. Siones and boulders 
cover 15 to 25 percent of the soll surface. Slope is 4 to 
45 percent. 

Typical pedon of Uwharrie stony loam, 4 to 15 
percent slopes, very bouldery; 2 miles east of New 
London on North Carolina Highway 740, 0.75 mile north 
on State Road 1516, 200 feet east of road ina 
hardwood forest (625,600N; 1,635,7G0E}: 


A—0 to 4 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/8) stony loam, 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; few quartz tuff fragments; 25 percent stones 
and boulders; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

BA—4 to ? inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; weak medium subangular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; few quartz pebbles: strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—7 to 18 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm, sticky 
and slightly plastic; few fine roots; common distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2---16 to 31 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6} clay; common 
medium prominent reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm, sticky and slightly plastic; jew fine 
roots; common distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BC-—31 to 46 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) silty clay; 
common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
motiles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm, few fine roots; common distinct clay films on 
ped surfaces; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—46 to 74 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), red 
(2.5YR 5/8), and white (SY 8/2) saprolite that 
crushes tc silt loan; massive; friable; few pockets of 
silty clay; strongly acid. 


The combined thickness of the clayey horizons 
ranges from 30 to 60 inches. Depth to bedrock is more 
ihan 60 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid to 
strangly acid unless Urne has been added to the soil. 
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Content of rock fragments, from stones to boulders, 
ranges from 15 to 35 percent in the A horizon. Clay 
content of the particle-size control section ranges from 
55 to 75 percent. 

The A horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 2 to 8. Some pedons have an E 
horizon that has hue of 5YR to 10YR, vaiue of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 3 to 8. Texture is stony loam. 

The BA horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Texture is silty clay loam or 
clay loam, or the stony analogs of these textures. Some 
pedons do not have a BA horizon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10R to 5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Motties in shades of brown 
and yellow are in most pedons. Texture is dominantly 


clay but ranges to silty clay or clay loam in the lower 
part. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to SYR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. Mottles are in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. Texture is clay loam, silty clay 
loam, or silty clay. Some pedans do not have a BC 
horizon. 

The C horizon has hue of 10R to 5YA, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 6 to 8. Mottles are in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. In some pedons, the C horizon 
is mottled in shades of these colors. In many pedons, 
the mottled colors are a remnant of highly weathered 
siate. Texture is silty clay ioam, silt loam, or loam with 
soft saprolite of fine grained rock material. 
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ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a © horizon. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a 
poorly aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon 
dioxide and lower in oxygen. 

Alluviurn. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, 
deposited on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern 
and defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. it is commonly 
defined as the cifference between the amount of 
soll water at field moisture capacity and the 
amount at wilting point. it is commonly expressed 
as inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in 
inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting iayer is 
expressed as— 
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Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeabie bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, K), 
expressed as a percentage of the totai cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the sail and 
other unconsolidated material or that is exposed at 
the surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
‘subject to flooding. 

Boulders. Rock fragments larger than 2 feet (60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soi! textural 
class, soli materia! that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and fess than 40 
percent silt. 
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Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root 
channeis, i.e., clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse fragments. If round, minerai or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particies 
(flagstone) 15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) 
long. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded 
fragment of rock 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and coiors consisting of 
concentrated compounds or cernented soil grains. 
The composition of most concretions is unlike that 
of the surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and 
iron oxide are Common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soll. The feel of the soil and the ease 
with which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. 
Terms commonly used to describe consistence 
are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friabie.When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can 
be pressed together into a jump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distincily noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a iump; will form 
a “wire” when rolled between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Sticky..-When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather 
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than to pull free from other material. 
Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to 
pressure; can be broken with difficulty between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—-When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 
Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilied 
crops or summer fallow. 

Centrol section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies 
among different kinds of soil, but for many it is that 
part of the soil profile between depths of 10 inches 
and 40 or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope 
areas by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Orainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial 
saturation during soil formation, as opposed to 
altered drainage, which is commonly the result of 
artificial drainage or irrigation but may be caused 
by the sudden deepening of channels or the 
blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—-Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
fo wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Waier is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. 
Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much 
of the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are 
tree of the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of rcots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
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They are mainly free of moitiing. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed fram 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
shori time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet iong enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commoniy 
have a siowly pervious layer within or directly 
below the solum, or pericdically receive high 
rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—-Water is removed 
slowly enough that the soil is wet for significant 
periods during the growing season. Wetness 
markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic craps 
unless artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat 
poorly drained sails commonly have a slowly 
pervious layer, a high water table, additional water 
from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a 
combination of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed sco slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for ong periods. Free 
water is commonly at or near the surface for long 
enough during the growing season that most 
mesophytic crops cannot be grown unless the soil 
is artificially drained. The soil is not continuously 
saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly 
pervious layer within the profile, seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 
Very poorly drained.—Waiter is removed frorn the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artiiciaily drained, most mesephytic 
crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils 
are commonly level or depressed and are 
frequently ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and 
nearly continuous, they can have moderate or high 
slope gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by 
water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by 
such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geclogic)—-Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and 
ihe building up of such landscape features as 
flood plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural 
erosion. 

Erosion (accelerated)—Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
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activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes 
the surface. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, fer the growth of specified piants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tlth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Fiood plain. A nearly level alluvial olain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsibie for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other 
elements in the profile and in gray colors and 
mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in 
diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by 
running water and through which water ordinarily 
runs only after rainfail. The distinction between a 
gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep ta 
be obliterated by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser 
depth and can be smoothed over by ordinary 
tillage. 

Horizon, soil, A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics 
produced by soail-forming processes. In the 
identification of soil horizons, an upper case letter 
represents the major horizons. Numbers or lower 
case letters that follow represent subdivisions of 
the maior horizons. An explanation of the 
subdivisions is given in the Sof Survey Manual. 
The major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 
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© horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and 
decaying plant residue at the surface of a mineral 
soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral harizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic maiter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Alsa, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an 0, A, or 
E horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and 8 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true 
soil. If a soil does not have a 8 horizon, the A 
horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, 
exciuding indurated bedrock, that is Iittle affected 
by soil-forrning processes and does not have the 
properties typical of the A or B horizon. The 
material of a C horizon may be either like or unlike 
that in which the soium formed. If the materiai is 
known to differ from that in the solum, the Arabic 
numeral 2 precedes the jetter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered 
bedrock) beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an 
A or a 8 horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Hefers to soils grouped 
according to their runof-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not 
considered but are separate factors in predicting 
runoff, Soils are assigned to four groups. in group 
A are soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential. 
They are mainly deep, well drained, and sandy or 
gravelly. In group D, at the other extreme, are 
soils having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a 
high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay 
layer at or near the surface, have a permanent 
high water table, or are shallow over nearly 
impervious bedrock or other material. A soil is 
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assigned to two hydrologic groups if part o7 the 
acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a 
strip in which the lateral flow of water is controlled 
by small earth ridges called border dikes, or 
borders. 

Basin.—Water is applied rapidiy to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 

Controlled flooding.—Waiter is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to smail, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close- 
growing crops or in orchards so that it flows in 
only one direction. 

Drip (or trickie).—Water is applied slowly and 
under low pressure to the surface of the soil or 
into the soil through such applicators as emiiters, 
porous tubing, or perforated pipe. 
Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made 
by cultivation implements. Furrows are used for 
tree and row crops. 

Sprinkler, ---Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—-Water is applied in open ditches or 
tiie lines until the water table is raised enough to 
wet the soil. 

Wild flooding.—-Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 
distribution. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil! or 
other materia) by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soi! material that is 7 to 27 percent clay 
particles, 28 to 50 percent silt pariicies, and jess 
than 52 percent sand pariicies. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in 
mineralogical composition, chemical compesition, 
or structure by heat, pressure, and movement. 
Nearly ail such rocks are crystailine. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 
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Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, 
and biological properties of the various horizons, 
and the thickness and arrangement of those 
horizons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling generally 
indicates poor aeration and impeded drainage. 
Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—few, 
common, and many; size—fine, medium, and 
coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. 
The size measurements are of the diameter along 
the greatest dimension. Fine indicates fess than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 te 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, 
more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and 
chroma. For exampie, a notation of i0YR 6/4 is a 
color of 10YR hue, value o7 6, and chroma of 4. 

Nutrient, plani. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, 
boron, and zine obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
waiter. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soi! forms. 

Ped. An individual naiural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters}, depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 


Very SOW... eee ee eee ee less than 0.06 inch 
SIOW See Widens SA Pee ee 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately slow ................. 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderaté.............0... 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid..........0.... 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
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Rapids: ccs inet ee aaa eee ced 6.0 to 20 inches 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soli series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of 
moisture content within which the soi! remains 
plastic. 

Poor outlets (in tables}. In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or 
expensive to install. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent 
material. 

Reaction, soll. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of 
a soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to 
pH 7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity, expressed as pH 


value are— 
Extremely Cid... . 0... cece eee eee below 4.5 
Very strongly acid ................0.... 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid. ............ 0. cece eee 5.1 to 5.5 
MediUM:ACIE i ace ica ee oe ee net 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly AGCiGe sve cans cide news dears 6.1 10 6.5 
Ne@Uifali sicce-die wee pene opens 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline.............0....0200.. 7.410 7.8 
Moderately alkaline................... 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline ................-.05. 8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline ............ 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

FResiduum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material 
that accumulated as consolidated rock 
disintegrated in place. 

Rippable. Rippable bedrock or hardpan can be 
excavated using a singie-tooth ripping attachment 
mounted on a tractor with a 200-300 draw bar 
horsepower rating. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channefs from an area. The water that flows off 
the surface of the jand without sinking into the soil 
is called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Saprolite (soil science), Unconsolidated, residual 
material underlying the soil and grading to hard 
bedrock beiaw. 

Seepage (in tables}. The movement of water through 
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the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying material. Ail 
the soils of a series have horizons that are similar 
in composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removai of a fairly uniform layer of 
soi! material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and sweliing can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. ft can also damage plant roots. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominani trees 
in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 
75 feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surtace. it is capable of supporting planis and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes, in 
millimeters, of separates recognized in the United 
States are as follows: 


Very coarse sand .................... 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse Sand... 6... eee eee 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand ...........2.....200005 0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand ..........0.. 020 cece ee 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand........ 0... eee 0.10 to 0.05 
Sits spasm cad Secdeaget ee nee 0.05 to 0.002 
GAY shan Ganspaue dent Loe dees less than 6.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation 
are active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, 
and 8 horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of 
the underlying material. The living roots and plant 
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and animal activities are largely confined to the 
solum. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particies or aggregates. 
The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or 
massive (the particles adhering without any reguiar 
cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil, Technically, the 8 horizon; roughly, the part of 
the soium below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurtace layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. 
Generally refers to a leached horizon lighter in 
color and lower in organic matter content than the 
overlying surface layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth 
from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). 
Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the 
“Ap horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankmeni, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows siowly to 
a prepared outiet. 


Texture, soil. The relative proporticns of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing propartion of fine 
particles, are sand, loarny sand, sandy joam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine.” 

Tilth, soll. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tilage, seedbed preparation, seedling 
emergence, and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Tuff. A compacted deposit that is 50 percent or more 
volcanic ash and dust. 

Underlying materiai. Technically the C horizon; the part 
of the soil below the biologically altered A and B 
horizons. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in 
generai, than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; 
land above the lowlands along streams. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Wetness. A general term applied to soils that hold 
water at or near the surface jong enough to be a 
common management problem. 
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TABLE 1.=“=TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-73 at Albemarle, North Carolina] 
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Tt can be calculated by adding the 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


growth is minimal for the principal creps in the area (50 degrees F}. 
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TABLE 2.~-FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


(Data recorded in the period 1951-73 at Albemarle, North Carolina] 


t 
Temperature 
i] 
Probability H H i 
1 24° F 1 28° F { 32° F 
i or lower ior lower i or lower 
& f ‘ 
Last freezing / H H 
temperature i : ! 
in spring: ; j d 
i a E 
t t q 
1 year in 10 H ' i 
later than-- {| April 1 { April 10 j April 21 
{ i i] 
{ i] t 
2 years in lo } H H 
later than-- {| March 25 j~ April 6 {| April 16 
a if i] 
g é E 
5 years in 10 } | : 
later than-~ i March 13 | March 27 { April 9 
8 { i) 
| : ! 
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temperature H | i 
in fali: i H i 
H H i 
1 year in 10 i i H 
earlier than-~ | November 1 ! October 22 {| October i11 
§ i] t 
i] é t 
2 years in 10 } H i 
earlier than-- {| November 6 | October 28 {| October 16 
t a { 
i f i 
5 years inlo } H i 
earlier than-- | November 15 ! November 7 i October 26 
3 i a 
f i} i 


TABLE 3.7-GROWING SEASON 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-73 at 
Albemarle, North Carolina] 


| Daily minimum temperature 


during growing season 
Higher 


1 
a 
t 
Probabiliby Higher | Higher “] 
i than i than H than 
i 24° F i 28° F i 32° F 
5 E g 
9 years in 10 } 225 { 201 i 183 
ig t { 
i é t 
8 years in 10 3} 232 [ 209 ' 188 
a t é 
t é E 
5 years in 10 | 246 i 224 i 199 
i) § E 
13 a i} 
2 years in 10 {| 259 } 239 f 210 
t i € 
t a é 
1 year in 10 266 : 247 { 216 
g t 
i 7 § 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


F 8 t 
Map j Soil name Acres }Percent 
tt : 
symbols rien Seca Et 
| | | 
BaB iBadin channery silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes--<-=<<s-<=s=seceecemeoen eee me mma H 36,277 {| 14.3 
BaD iBadin channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes------<-=----++------2-+---------— H 27,333 | 10.8 
BaF {Badin channery silt loam, 15 to 45 percent slopageasse mes eee nema ma ete tee meee ' 8,862 |! 3.5 
BbB jBadin-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopesqtee nwt e eee mere ea eee ee em enn ! 4,456 | 1.8 
BbD iBadin-Urban land complex, 8 to 25 percent slopes----9 ee eee nnn ener n ene nee eee H 1,372 | 0.5 
Ch iChewacla loam, occasionally floode@d----<----------------8 eee ce eee eee ee ; 726 | 0.3 
Ck iChewacla silt loam, frequently flOoodede—-2 eee mnt ee te mane tn an er a a ' 2,114 } 0.8 
Co iCongaree fine sandy loam, frequently floodeda ame ene eee ee mee ae i 1,031 | O.4 
EcB {Enon cobbly loam, 2 to 8 percent slopesm one meme nen ee ee mee mem mm meme cat me amr ' 2,627 | 1.0 
EcD {Enon cobbly loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes--------~-----e eee nnn ane n enn nner eee e eee H 1,488 | 0.6 
Enc {Enon very stony loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes---+-~-++-+-------------- n-ne ee ! 4,216 } 1.7 
EnE ;}Enon very stony loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes~m sername ee 4 3,075 | 1.2 
GeB iGeorgeville silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopese nama ce neem aren ace enn omsimm om tha on om : 6,862 | Qt 
Gf£B2 |Georgeville silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded@---------------------- | 2,396 | 0.9 
Got {Goldston very channery silt loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes-=---=-ee nen en em emn meme mme ' 35,236 | 13.9 
GoF ;Goldston very channery silt loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes~--9+ eH - een mee me / 21,120 } 8.3 
HeB iHiwassee gravelly loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes~eto tmnt mnt ate ee en ee ee nee eee : 1,781 } 0.7 
HeD jHiwassee gravelly loam, 8 to 15 percent SLOPes@ ena eee meee es mma a enemas mm cme onan on on moe tun H 1,370 | 0.5 
KkB iKirksey silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopeS~----------3---9 ree enn enn nn een wenn t 15,352 { 6.1 
MhB iMisenheimer channery silt loam, 0 to 4 percent slopeS------~------ nen e neem en rene i 16,407 ! 6.5 
Oa :Oakboro silt loam, frequently flooded--------------- nnn nnn nn er eee eee een : 10,298 } 4.1 
Qu | QUALT LOG saan mm mem mn em er ec me en na i 118 j ol 
TaF /fatum gravelly loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes~-----+-------9--n nnn enn n nn en ee een ene H 2,383 | Q.9 
TbB jTatum channery silt loam, 2 to 8 percent SLlOPEsr remem see renee ee meme meen } 25,828 | 10.2 
TbD ;Tatum channery silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopegw----e eet t rn nnn ene enn H 4,766 } 1.9 
TcB2 {Tatum channery silty clay loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, erodedq---en9-<--e-=----n= i 5,165 } 2.0 
TeD2 {Tatum channery silty clay loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, erodederen meme n enone me mme ; 1,175 | 0.5 
TdB iTatum-Urban land complex, 2 to & percent slopes —------~-=--- a2 eee ee eee H 2,451 } 1.0 
Ua TUdorthents , Lodmy sn ee eter ee me me ee a cm a em te i 940 | 0.4 
Ur PUrban Landmann samen a me cn ce i i a a a oe me | 820 | 0.3 
UwC j{Uwharrie stony loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, very bouldery-o--- seme ewe e mmm meme i 2,737 | dary 
UwF iUwharrie stony loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes, very bouldery~ <9 rene ween ecm meee 2,523 1.0 
Were we ae eg he USrpcee ore 
Total land areaqne nnn nnn nner e ner enn me nn ee ee eee { 253,299 | 100.0 
Water s-possos sires ne cere casein sn sab stesss era sSeas nor Schr e san esenenane | 5,888 
E 


TOCBY BE Cam ee i ec ee ta ee te i 259,187 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates 


that the soll is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soaiil 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.~-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one 


® Animal-unit-month 
horse, one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


Stanly County, North Carolina 


TABLE 6.-~°CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage} 


(Major management concerns (Subclass 
Class | Total |! j : Soil 

‘ acreage | Erosion {| Wetness | problem 

{ i (e} H (w) i (s} 

i : Acres ; Acres H Acres 

H H i { 

H i i H 
es 
II | 49,823{ 49,823 | eee see 

{ t iy i 

f t é E 
ttr | 69,395} 51,231 | 18,164 | --- 

i t é ! 

t 5 g i] 

IV 79,014} 31,366 | 12,412 | 35,236 
i] £ ! 

t iy é [ 

i 
vr} 9,336! 2,383 | ann | 6,953 
t { i ! 

é t E t 
VII { 35,580; 8,862 } ome | 26,718 
i i i ! 

t t i] i 
[ b i t 
§ f é t 
i j E i 
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TABLE 7,--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the solls suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 


information was not available, 


Soil Survey 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


Absence of a map unit indicates that it is not suitable for woodiand 
or that it is committed to another land use and unlikely to become available for woodland] 


7 4 ib red Management concerns. 
Map symbol and {[Ordin- | ; Equip- ; 
soil name tnation|Erosion | ment {Seedling 
'symbolihazard {| limita-/mortal-~ 
i i i tion j ity 
§ E i] t 
H H i H 
BaB, BaDuerescreee= : BA [Slight {Slight [Slight 
Badin : i : i 
t é 4 t 
i i] 4 t 
i 4 i p 
f i f if 
ee 
BaF-------- een i 6@R |Moderate/Moderate/Slight 
Badin H H 1 { 
t f { q 
i a i 4 
i i a t 
$ i & 6 
t t t i 
4 t { iy 
sees | | 
Ch, Ck-----------+- ! oW !Slight !Moderate!Slight 
Chewacla i H { H 
H H H i 
§ Hy E g 
5 $ f 4 
i § t a 
E f a é 
t i] 17 i) 
E E t t 
E f § } 
ft i] i] f 
f f i i] 
E E t i 
i I | t 
é i] t t 
i H H i 
COn wee ee mae mm ' oA 'Slight Slight iSlight 
Congaree t H H i 
4 ! 
f 8 1 H 
f E t t 
i i ! E 
i i 7 t 
E i f i] 
f é 5 if 
é E i i 
t é 4 E 
E { E { 
t f f t 
f if é i 
E b E t 
: i H H 
EcB, EcDecsosnsceee : ?A {Slight [Slight [Slight 
Enon | H H 
i g t E 
I i { E 
iH { t t 
i i i E 
6 i t I 
i f E 8 
{ i} Hy ft 
i J f 7 
t i t i 
t f f E 
i i E E 
t é 7 i 
Pee 
EnC, Enbewnenw eee e ‘ 7R {Slight {Severe {Moderate 
Enon i H i 
E 4 § 
i t t 
§ Ul e 
f i j 
ig 5 e 
t t f 
a a E 
5 i E 
i t E 
H t t 
i] i] i 
t t i] 
f Q f 
E t t 


See footnotes at end of table. 


H Potential productivity 
Mae re EE ea eee SE OE Mah el Ee 


q i] 
iSite [Produc= 
; index; tivity 


Common trees 


ILoblolly pinew-“s2e#= 
iShortleaf pine------- 
lYellow poplar~=+-----= 
lWhite oak=w---+se--e= 
f 


i 
iLoblolly pine--<----~ 
iShortleaf pine=-<--== 


iVirgini 


& Dine-wennma= 


[Yellow poplar-------- 
White Cak=—~--==smseme 
13 


é 

‘Loblolly pine-=------ 
‘Yellow poplar<~----=~ 
‘American sycamore---~ 
i Sweetquitew-—~ were nnn 
IWater oak-----e-ee eee 


|Eastern 


cottonwood==-= 


\Green ash------------ 
{Southern red oak-“==<< 


Sweet qunee--eue ee eee 
Yellow poplar-“«<“<<= 


iCherryb 
j Eastern 


ark Oakescers= 
cottonwood=-<= 


lAmerican sycamore----~ 
iBlack walnut--------~ 


pscarlet 
iWillow 
[ 


t 

iLobloll 
'Shortle 
iVirgini 
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Oakar ees ses 
Oakhssseseaees 


Y pines=sees— 
af pinew-eee-= 
a pines--seh-= 
n red oake-sere 


[Sweet guinen one e emer me 


iWhite o 


a 


iYellow poplar--«---+~ 


{Hickory 


i] 

iLobloll 
jShortle 
iVirgini 


Yo pine==ss-5% 
af Dinctores= 
a pinecwwnemee 


iNorthern red oake----~ 


tHickory 
t 
i 


Leblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 


shortleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 


hardwoods **, 


Loblolly pine, 
hardwoods **, 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Stanly County, North Carolina 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Georgeville 


G£B2-----=--- 


Georgeville 


Goldston 


Goldston 


HeB, HeD----<~ 


Hiwassee 


Oakboro 


eee oe 


xa ce a et 


i 
lordi- t 


TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


ination!Erosion { 


\symbollhazard 
i 


g 
BA iSlight 
E 


6C {Moderate 


7D 


e 
E 
7 
4 
E 
E 
f 
i 
f 
§ 
i 
t 
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H 
Slight 
£ 
i] 
g 
& 
£ 
E 
4 
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é 
f 
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7D {Moderate 


7A ,;Slight 


6W Slight 


6D ;Slicht 


8A ;Slight 


8R 


: 
t 
j 
a 
i 
: 
E 
i 
t 
i] 
t 
t 
i 
f 
t 
t 
i 
1 
4 
i 
i 
z 
H 
t 
t 
i 
‘ 
i 
t 
t 
i 
‘ 
t 
t 
ft 
{ 
t 
; 
e 
t 
E 
Hy 
t 
p 
i 
: 
i 
t 
i 
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I 
E 
E 
i 
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t 
t 
E 
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iModerate 
i 

t 

: 

t 

E 

i 

‘ 

8 

f 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


Equip- | 


ment 


g 
i 


iret ae 
' Management concerns 
Pennant nines ee cae 


Common trees 


Seedling 


limita~!lmortal- 


tion 


Moderate 


slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


ity 


pein ag 


tential productivity 


i Po p ne 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Slight 


Moderate 


t 
f 
i 

iLoblolly 


'Longleaf 
iShortlea 


iScarlet 
iSouthern 
é 


i 
fLoblolly 
iLongleaf 
6 


t 

'Loblolly 
iShortlea 
{Southern 
iWhite oa 
iLongleaf 
{Post oak 


t 

iLoblolly 
iShortlea 
;Southern 


pines-s-=4= 


pine---ese"~ H 


f pine=s=ss4= 


Oakes =asHees> 
red oak@--== 


pine==sss++= 
pine-s-see-= 


pine=<<<s=+= 
£ pinerw-s<9= 
red oak----- 
Kew eee wee 
pine=ssss=s- 


pine=<---<=-- 
f£ pinessere<= 
red oak----~ 


iWhite oak-------2--=- 


iLongleaf 
iPost oak 
t 


e 

iLeblolly 
iNorthern 
;Shortlea 
iWhite oa 
‘Yellow p 
E 


ILoblolly 


iShortlea 
{Willow o 
iWhite oa 
iSweetgum 


é 

iYellow p 
iWhite oa 
tNorthern 
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ILoblolly 
Virginia 
'Sweetquin 
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E 
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iNorthern 
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f pine==-==== 
red oakewer= 
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E 
iSite 


iProduc~ 
findex! tivity 
iclass* 
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tnt tama 


CQ) i Pm = On 


WOW WW ~J wT WOW Ww sl sg mo 


Cm Com ~J 


a 


Uo 9] 35 00 


Trees to plant 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Lobloily pine. 


Loblolly pine. 
Loblolly pine, 


shertleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 
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TABLE 7,.~-WNOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


: ' Management concerns | Potential productivity : 
Map symbol and [Ordi- | Equip | H i : 

soil name Ination | Erosion ment {Seedling} Common trees iSite [Produc- Trees to plant 
limita-|mortal- jindex;tivity 


coat H tion | ity iclass* 
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t 
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i 'Virginia pine-------- 
| |Shortleaf pine------- 
i {Black cherry-o se eee 
i) 
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7R {Moderate!Severe Loblolly pine. 
i] 


{ 

Slight {Yellow poplar--++---- 
WWhite oak--<--------- 
iSouthern red oak----= 
'Black oak------+----- 
iChestnut oak-~-------- { 
{Virginia pine-------- i 

\Shortleaf pine------- bere 

é 
i 
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Uwharrie 


{Black cherry------~--- 
|Blackgum---=~--==--=~ 
£ 


Co 


* Productivity class is the yield in cubic meters per hectare per year calculated at the age of culmination 
of mean annual increment for fully stocked natural stands. Cubic meters per hectare can be converted to cubic 
feet per acre by multiplying by 14.3. It can be converted to board feet by multiplying by a factor of about 71. 

** To establish hardwoods on a forested site, rely on natural repreduction (seeds and sprouts) of acceptable 
species. Special site preparation techniques may be required. Pianting of hardwoods on a specific site should 
be done upon recommendations of a forester. 
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TABLE 8,“~RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," “moderate,” and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


cpr ena 


Map symbol and 


soil name 


Camp areas 


Picnic areas 


Playgrounds 


small stones. 


Paths and trails 


Golf fairways 
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small stones. 


small stones. 
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TABLE 8.-“RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 
Gos idee Si a el a 
a t t i H 
Map symbol and i Camp areas i Picnic areas {| Playgrounds [Paths and trails} Golf fairways 
soil name i i H i i 
§ £ t t { 
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£ E t i t 
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TABLE 8.~“RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
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Map symbol and Camp areas Playgrounds Gelf fairways 
soil name 


Picnic areas 
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Absence of an entry indicates that the 


TABLE 9.°~WILDLIFE HABITAT 


{See text for definitions of "good," "fair," “poor,” and "very poor.” 
soil was not rated] 
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TABLE 9,--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


Stanly County, North Carolina 
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TABLE 10.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


tslight," “moderate,” and “severe. 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


* Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation] 


& 
Map symbel and ; Shallow 
soil name i excavations 
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E 
i 
BaBewn nner een iModerate: 
Badin i depth to rock, 
+ too clayey. 
t 
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BaD men ecm ae cen (Moderate: 
Badin ; depth to rock, 
i too clayey, 
i slope. 
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wetness. 
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é 
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' wetness, 
| £leoding. 
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iModerate: 


| too clayey. 
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‘Moderate: 
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slope. 
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| too clayey, 
i slope. 
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Dwellings 
without 
_ basements 


t 
Moderate: 


shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severes 
fleoding. 


Severes 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


i 
Dwellings Small i Lecal roads 
with commercial ; and streets 
_basements buildings i 
Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 


fe) 
depth to rock, 
shrink~swell. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock, 
shrink~-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floeding. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink~swell. 


shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
siope. 


Moderate: 
shrink~swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 


wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
shrink«swell, 
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i slope. 
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@ 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


a 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 
Severe: 

low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink=swell. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
large stones. 


Severes 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severes 
wetness, 
flooding. 


“” 


evere: 
flooding. 


ta 
peck 
Re 

ie] 
ba 
ce 
8 


Moderate: 
slope. 


severe: 
small stones, 
larae stones. 
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TABLE 10.~-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


a aT: paises: ae ae ati | es 
Map symbol and [| Shallow i Dwellings [| Dwellings | Small i; Local reads } Lawns and 
soil name | excavations ! without i with i commercial ' and streets [| landscaping 
t _tbasements | basements | buildings | —_ ‘ee 
a ee ee ae H i H a 
! | 
En Rena een coe iSevere: iSevere: 'Severer iSevere: ‘Severe: 'Severe: 
Enon } slope. | shrink-swell, {| slope, i shrink-swell, { low strength, | small stones, 
i ! slope. ! shrink-swell, {| slope. i Slope, i large stones. 
: i i ; | shrink-swell. | 
| 
GeB, GfBz-~e----+ iModerate: ISLight-ow-~ ena iSlight--------- ;Moderate: iSevere: iSlight. 
Georgeville i too clayey. slope. low strength. 
t 
p i 6 3 i] é 
GC mm mm ae a iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: (Moderate: iSevere: 
Goldston i depth to rock.! slope, i depth to rock.! slope. { depth to rock,! small stones, 
t ; depth to rock, | ; ! slope, i thin layer. 
large stones. large stones. 
é E { i f E 
GOP sees eam me iSevere: ‘Severe: iSevere: iSeveres iSeveres ‘Severe: 
Goldston | depth to rock,! slope. ! depth to rock,} slope. | slope, ! small stones, 
i slope. { i slope. : ‘ ! slope, 
i H / ' : | thin layer. 
{ i I i H i 
HeBeow eee ane en 'Moderate: iSlight=<-comem= iSlight--+e+=--- iModerate: ;Severe: iSlight. 
Hiwassee too clayey. slope. low strength. 
ia E f] t i] é 
HeQe ee ee 'Moderate: 'Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Hiwassee ' too clayey, | slope. i slope. i slope. ; low strength. | slope. 
g t 5 a a i) 
i slope. t t : i i 
| | | ! | | 
KK Bo were ee cme an iSevere: iModerate: iSeveres iModerate: iModerate: 'Moderate: 
Kirksey ! watness. i wetness, ! wetness, i wetness. i low strength, | wetness. 
H H i H ; wetness. : 
H H i t H i 
BIEL or oe ee nem a ta 'Severe: iSevere: iSevere: ISevere: IModerate: 'Severe: 
Misenheimer i wetness, i wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | depth to rock. 
depth to rock. t depth to rock. | depth to rock. | 
E E q E i t 
6) iSevere: 'Severe: 'Severe: 'Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Oakboro | wetness, i flooding. i flooding, | Flooding. | low strength, | flooding. 
: H i wetness. ‘ ! flooding. ' 
i 
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Quarries i i : i H : 
i i i H i I 
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! | | 
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H i i ; slope. i i 
H i i t ; H 
s00) er {Moderate: )Moderate: {Moderate: iSevere: Severe: Moderate: 
Tatum i slope, i shrink-swell, | slope, ' slope. ; low strength. | small stones, 
too clayey. slope. shrink=-swell. slope. 
t t { f i iy 
POE Zee a one on enna iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: {Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Tatum i too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | low strength. | small stones. 
i i i ; slope. i i 
| ! | ! 
Y ht a iModerates: !Moderate: \Moderate: lSevere: iSevere: Moderate: 
Tatum : slope, | shrink-swell, | slope, | slope. i low strength. | small stones, 
slope. shrink-swell. ; slope. 
t 
fi f) e E é 


£ 
§ too clayey. 
i 
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TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Small 
commercial 


Local roads 
and streets 


Shallow 
excavations 


Dwellings 
with 


Dwellings 
without 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


basements basements buildings 


t t 4 t i 
i a g a E 
t H] t 8 i] 
t 5 t i t 
i} E f t { 
{ § i 4 i] 
i i 4 } é 
1 E t t t 
! e 5 a § 
i] 4 iy i E 
TaB: i i 
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! i ' slope. H i 
f 8 5 B q é 
| t i] q t { 
Urban land. ‘ H ' i i 
4 8 i t g t 
4 i é t 6 i] 
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i b 1 f i ft 
t t ] t { ' 
Ur. i i i H i i 
Urban land H 1 { { H H 
H i H i i i 
UWCrw nce n nnn enene iModerate: 'Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Uwharrie | too clayey, | shrink-swell, {| slope, | slope. i low strength, | slope, 
i slope, | slope, | shrink-swell, | | large stones. | large stones. 
| large stones. | large stones. | large stones. | ' : 
E t f i t 1) 
4 t q 8 t f 
Uw noone nnn eee iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Uwharrie slope. | slope. | slope. | slope. i low strength, } slope. 
f f a i i] 
! t } ; Slope. i 
i t t 4 i] 
b i i 3 E 
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{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 
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See text for definitions of 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


Septic tank 


t 
Map symbol andj 
i absorption 
E 
i] 


soil name 


e 
e 
§ 
Babenoonenc eee een iSevere: 
Badin | depth to rock. 
q 
BaDww- nnn nnn | Severe: 
Badin { depth to rock. 
g 
i 
BaPurno nace nnn en :Severe: 
Badin i depth to rock, 
| slope. 
i 
iy 
i] 
BbB: i 
Badin-------------~ iSevere: 
} depth to rock. 
g 
H 
5 
i 
Urban land. 
e 
BbD: i 
Badinw@s ore ne nan Severe: 
| depth to rock, 
} slope. 
H 
i 
Urban land. ! 
E 
6 
Ch, CKror nen cee e nae ;Severe: 
Chewacla | £looding, 
i wetness, 
t 
t 
Cotten een mmm }Severe: 
Congaree | £looding, 
| Wetness. 
t 
8 
ECBq 8+ 22 eee eee mmomen {Severe: 
Enon ! percs slowly. 
| 
EcD, EnCo#seeeeenen iSevere: 
Enon ! percs slowly. 
é 
EnE sooo e essen nnn ame iSevere: 
Enon i percs slowly, 
| slope. 
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i 
GeB, GEB2Q-<99--eeenn iModerate: 
Georgeville percs slowly. 


Sewage 1 
area 


Severe: 
depth to 


Severe: 
epth to 


lope. 


nHna@ 


5 


oO 


vere: 
epth to 


fy 


lope. 


Severe: 


epth to 


ao 


Severe: 
epth to 


lope. 


umd 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage , 
slope. 


Trench 
sanitary 


agoon 
s 


ce] 
too clayey. 


Area 
sanitary 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


too clayey, 


‘ { 8 
f ] § 
i] i Q 
| | 
fields H landfill H landfill : 
t t i 
| i i 
iSevere: iSevere: tPoor: 
rock. {| depth to rock, { depth to rock. [| area reclaim, 
i too clayey. ‘ i too clayey, 
| hard to pack. 
t 
B I t 
iSevere: iSevere: }Poor: 
rock, | depth to rock, {| depth te rock. | area reclaim, 
i too clayey. H ! too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
t i é 
severe: iSevere: iPoor: 
rock, | depth to reck, {| depth to rock, | area reclaim, 
i slope, ' slope. ! too clayey, 
too clayey. } hard to pack. 
t 
| : : 
iSevere: 'Severe: 'Poor: 
rock. {| depth to rock, | depth to rock. {| area reclaim, 
| too clayey. ; i too clayey, 
i ! | hard to pack. 
| | 
q § [ 
é i} 5 
i H H 
i i H 
iSevere: iSevere: 'Poor: 
rock, {| depth to reck, { depth to rock, { area reclain, 
! slope, ! slope. | too clayey, 
too clayey. ; hard to pack. 
i] 
8 a t 
8 t E 
8 § t 
iSevere: ;Severe: t Poors 
' flooding, ! flooding, | hard to pack, 
' wetness. | wetness. i wetness. 
' i i 
{ E i 
iSevere: iSevere: 'Pair: 
i flooding, { flooding, ; wetness, 
i wetness. { wetness. i 
E E t 
é t e 
;Severe: PSlightews ewan lPoors 
! too clayey. | ; too clayey, 
| hard to pack, 
Q 
f a t 
iSevere: iModerate: 'Poor: 
i too clayey. i slope. { too clayey, 
i hard to pack. 
iy 
£ é i 
'Severe: 'Severe: iPoor: 
! slope, ' slope. | too clayey, 
i teo clayey. : i hard to pack, 
i H i slope. 
i H i 
iModerate: [Slightes---s wm ecm iFair: 
H i 
¢ é 
i § 
i £ 
F iy 


§ 
£ 
| hard to pack. 
a 
& 


a 
percs slowly, 
Slope. 


Soil Survey 


depth to rock. 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Severe: 


rock, 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to 
wetness, 


rock, 


seepage, 
rock, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
Gepth to rock, 


Moderate: 


te) 
depth to rock, 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 
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H t i 
Map symbol and | Septic tank | Sewage lagoon { Trench 
soil name | absorption : areas : sanitary 
H fields zl Fes as ; Landfill 
Ser Ne eee es i 
| 
GOCw nn nn ene eee eee {Severe: iSevere: 'Severe: 
Goldston | depth to rock. / seepage, i depth to rock, 
' ! g@epth to rock, {| seepage. 
i { slope. H 
H ' : 
GOP wren er ee me 'Severe: ‘Severe: 'Severe: 
Golds ton | depth tc rock, {| seepage, i depth to rock, 
! slope. } depth to rock, [| seepage, 
H slope. slope. 
i 
i] 4 8 
HeB~- 2a = eee eee ee iModerate: iModerates iModerates 
Hiwassee { percs slowly. | seepage, i too clayey. 
: i slope. ! 
! 
HeDo mare rene neem men 'Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: 
Hiwassee ! percs slowly, } slope. i slope, 
! slope. H | too clayey. 
| | 
KKBwwn enon renee |Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Kirksey | wetness, ; wetness. | depth to rock, 
percs slowly. wetness. 
i) 7 t 
MhBe we nnn nnn e nena {Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Misenheimer ! depth to rock, {| seepage, } depth to rock, 
i wetness. i depth to rock, | seepage, 
i wetness. wetness. 
' 
i} t t 
Oarn ne nen eee n eee |Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
Oakboro | flooding, } flooding, t flooding, 
| wetness. i wetness. | depth to rock, 
: : ' wetness. 
1 H 
Qu. i H i 
Quarries 
8 5 é 
TaF--~-e enone een oee iSevere iSevere iSevere: 
Tatum | slope. i Slope. i slope, 
H i ' too clayey, 
depth to rock. 
E t i 
Pb Baw ee ene ee ene Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: 
Tatum depth to rock, {| seepage, i too clayey, 
' percs slowly. i depth to rock, {| depth to rock. 
H ; slope. : 
| | 
Ma) aaa ate ta iModerate: iSevere: iSeveres 
Tatum i depth to rock, { slope. i too clayey, 
i percs slowly, | i depth to rock. 
' slope. i i 
i H i 
ToB2--9 nnn ne teen nne 'Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: 
Tatum i depth to rock, { seepage, i too clayey, 
i percs slowly. i depth to rock, {| depth to rock. 
| ! slope. : 
{ H i 
TOD Qa men aoe iModerate: iSevere;: iSevere: 
Tatum epth te rock, slope. too clayey, 
6 p E 
17 i] é 
é p & 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones, 
slope. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Fairs 
too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
slope. 


Fair: 
area reclain, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 

thin layer, 
wetness, 

depth to rock, 


Fair: 

area reclain, 
wetness, 

thin layer. 


Poor: 
too clayey; 
hard to pack, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
small stones, 


Poors: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
small stones, 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
small stones. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
small stones. 


Stanly County, North Carolina 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Urban land. 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Uwharrie 


TABLE 11,~-SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


Septic tank 


absorption 
fields 


Moderate: 


depth to rock, 


percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Mo 
s 


depth to 


s 


Se 
1 
s 


Se 
1 
s 


Sewage lagoon 


areas 


derate: 
eepage, 


lope. 


veres 
arge stones, 
lope. 


vere: 
arge stones, 
lope, 


Trench 


sanitary 


landfill 


Severe: 
too clayey, 


depth to rock. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
slope. 


i 
Area i Daily cover 
sanitary | for landfill 
landfill H 
eee et 
Moderate: Poor: 


(s) 
depth to rock. too clayey, 
hard to pack, 


small stones. 


Moderate: Poor: 
slope. too clayey. 
Severe: Poor: 
slope. too clayey, 
slope. 


oF 


98 Sail Survey 


TABLE 12.*-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and Roadfill Sand Topsoil 


soll name 


nett AAO RETRIAL AAR Ain AIT] mate 


4 
{ 
t 
é 
i 
! 
! 


t 
t 
' 
t 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
8 
i 
i 
H 
4 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
H 


4 
4 
8 
BaB, BaDewne--nne | Poor: | Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Badin | area reclaim, | excess fines. excess fines. small stones. 
low strength. ' 
i 
BaPam een neem Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Badin ! area reclaim, excess fines. excess fines, i small stones, 
' slope, i slope. 
' low strength. H 
g ] 
t t 
BbB: i 
Badin-=3=92ce mame iPoor: Improbable: Improbable: 'Poor: 


area reclain, 
low strength. 


6 
i 
f 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
é 
( 
q 
t 


fPoor: 


{ area reclaim, 


t 
i low strength. 
a 
8 


! 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


i 
t 
E 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
I 
i 
t 
[ 
E 
i] 
E 
t 
E 
i 
[ 
t 
i 
E 
i 
i 
Hy 
é 
i 
i 
a 
1 
t 
t 
i 
I 
{ 
I 
t 
t 
i 
! 
i 
f 
E 
t 
t 
g 
g 
4 
i 
§ 
i) 
{ 
{ 
g 
g 
13 
E 
t 
t 
: 
t 
i 
' 
I 
t 
f 
f 
t 
ig 
f 
i 
F 
t 
i 
{ 
f 
t 
g 
i 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


smail stones. 


Poor: 
small stones, 


i] 
iy 
t 
{ 
E 
é 
f 
‘] 
(] 
t 
t 
i] 
t 
a 
i] 
4 
i] 
i] 
4 
! slope. 
i 


i] 
5 
t 
t 
4 
t 
§ a 
t 
t f] 
t t 
| | 
Ch, Ckenneneenn-- en iPoor: Improbable: { Improbable: iPoor: 
Chewacla i low strength, excess fines. i excess fines. | wetness, 
! wetness. H i 
é é 4 
3 i] i 
Cm ee ee a on te iFair: Improbable: { Improbable: 'Good. 
Congaree | low strength, excess fines. ' excess fines. i 
| wetness. ' } 
8 § 4 
f a t 
EcB, ECD=ese-2eneee iPoors Improbable: jImprobable: lPoor: 
Enon i low strength, excess fines. | excess fines. } thin layer. 
| shrink-swell. i H 
i i Q 
g E f 
Ener nn anew nner ne iPoor: Improbable: iImprobable: iPoor: 
Enon i low strength, excess fines. j excess fines, i small stones. 
shrink-swell. | t 
t if 
E { E 
Enkw=- eee eee 'Poor: Improbable: lImprobable: fPoor: 
Enon | low strength, excess fines. i excess fines. i small stones, 
shrink-swell. { i Slope. 
J f f 
i} i g t 
GeB, GfB2Q-------He~ {GOOd=n ante eee ne re jimprobable: ‘Improbable: iPoor: 
Georgeville excess fines. excess fines. | thin layer. 
i] 
§ H f f 
GOC nme enn ee }Poor: iImprobable: lImprobable: {Poor's 
Goldston i depth to rock. | excess fines. : excess fines. i depth to rock, 
small stones, 
i E t i] 
GoPo-----------e nH }Poors: {Improbable: { Improbable: 'Poor: 
Goldston ! depth to rock, ; excess fines. f excess fines. | depth to reck, 
i slope. ‘ : i small stones, 
i H t | slope. 
f f f E 
f H t é 


Stanly County, North Carolina 


TABLE 12.~-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~~Continued 


Map symbol and Roadfill Sand Gravel Topsoil 


soil name 


low strength. smail stones, 


too clayey. 


HeB, HeDw------------= GOO + sere een eee e i Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Hiwassee I i excess fines. excess fines. thin layer. 
4 8 
4 
KK Bw ot te eo ee ert ee cea em me 'Pairs Improbable: Improbable: Fair: 
Kirksey ; area reclaim, excess fines. excess fines, small stones. 
! low strength, 
{ thin layer. 
i] 
i] 
DDB mw toe eo em mt me \Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Misenheimer i depth to rock, excess fines, excess fines, small stones, 
i thin layer. thin layer. thin layer. depth to rock, 
thin layer. 
i} 
9) rs iPoor: Improbable: Improbable: Good. 
Oakboro | low strength. excess fines. excess fines. 
3 
Hy 
Qu. H 
Quarries 
f 
Taboo reac en ene newer ee iPoor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Tatum | slope, excess fines. excess fines. slope, 
t 
TbB, TbhD, TcB2, TcD2+~{Poor: Improhable: Improbable: Poors: 

Tatum j low strength. excess fines. excess fines, small stones, 

too clayey. 
i] 

TAB: 
Tat ums cme ee ;Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 


excess fines. excess fines, mall stones, 


s 
too clayey. 
Urban land. 


§ 
i 
t 
t 
' 
E 
i 
i 
g 
! 
Ud. i 
' 
t 
i 
' 
t 
i 
' 
; 
i 
a 


Udorthents 
Ur. 
Urban land 
E 
Uw sane emer nn meno rene [Moderates Improbab le----<-"---= j Improbableweerene een | Poor: 
Uwharrie ! shrink~swell. i i thin layer, 
large stones. 
t E i 
TW Fm emer meee ee reer creme {Severe: Improbab Le--nerenren= | Improbable-<---~--~—- | Poor: 
Uwherrie slope. i thin layer, 
slope, 


large stones. 


TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. 
dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite investigation] 


and “severe.” 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


GeB, 
Georgeville 


See text for definitions of "slight," moderate,” 


The information in this table indicates the 


y_ Limitations fore | Features affecting-= 

i Pond “| Embankments, | Aquifer-fted 7 7 } terraces 1 

i reservoir i @ikes, and H excavated H Drainage | Irrigation i and i Grassed 

i areas i levees ' ponds H H i diversions |} waterways 

a : 

i] t q t i] i) b 

iModerate: \Severe: iSevere: iDeep to water [Depth to rock, |Depth to rock {Depth to rock. 

{| seepage, | thin layer. | no water. H ! slope. : 

| depth to rock,} H | H : ! 

' slope. | { i H ' H 

H H H H H H H 

iSevere: iSevere: {Severe: {Deep to water iDepth to rock, /Slope, iSlope, 

slope. | thin layer. i no water. i ! slope. { depth to rock.! depth to rock. 
g t 5 § é t 

| | | | | ! | 

‘Moderate; iSevere: \Severe: \Deep to water jDepth to rock, {Depth to reck {Depth to rock. 

| seepage, ! thin layer. i no water. H ! slope. H i 

| depth to rock,! H H ! i H 

; slope. i H H i H H 

6 4 ' 8 Q ‘ 4 

q 4 i) a 8 5 i} 

t i) { é § i} e 

§ i] § ‘ q i] i] 

t t i] 4 6 i t 

i] i] i] t 6 4 i} 

| | | | 

iSevere: iSevere: ‘Severe: iDeep to water jDepth to rock, {Slope, iSlope, 

slope. thin layer. no water. slope. depth to rock. | depth to rock. 

t t g { 4 E 4 

| | 

iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: iFlooding=--c--= iWetness, iWetnessmeeceee= iWetness. 

; seepage. ! piping, | slow refill. { i flooding. i i 

| | hard to pack, | H ' i H 

3 i] 5 t q $ t 

i i; wetness. i i 1 t i 

| | 

iModerate: iSevere: {Moderate: {Flooding------- iWetness, iErodes easily, jEredes easily. 

| seepage. | piping. | deep to water, | ; soil blowing. | wetness, 

i ! | slow refill. | soil blowing. 

$ i) i] q 

§ t t t i) § { 

\Moderate: iSevere: iSevere: {Deep to water {Percs slowly, {Percs slowly--~/Percs slowly. 

i slope. i hard to pack. | no water. slope. 

4 ] § 

4 ] § 5 a i] § 

iSeveres iSevere: \Severe: iDeep to water jPercs slowly, jSlope, iSlope, 

| slope. | hard to pack. {| no water. i | slope. percs slowly. percs slowly. 

é 8 i 4 t 

8 j b () i) t 4 

iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: {Deep to water /Percs slowly, {Slope, iLarge stones, 

| slope. ; hard to pack. } no water. { ! slope. ; large stones, | slope, 

i i i | H | percs slowly. {| percs slowly. 

t t { $ § é ! 

g t t t t § q 

‘Moderate: iSevere: {Severe: iDeep to water {Slope, :Erodes easily {Erodes easily. 

| slope, i hard to pack. | no water. i i erodes easily. ! i 

; seepage. i i i i i i 

t t i t t é i] 

i} i] e é 4 a i} 


OO: 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Oakboro 


Qu. 


Quarries 


i eens Limitations for-~ 
I Pond ; embankments, | Aquifer-fed 
' reservoir i dikes, and { excavated 
i areas H levees i 
t i] 4 
i H H 
~{Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
| depth to rock,! piping. i ho water. 
| slope. H H 
! 
~\Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: 
i seepage, i hard to pack. | no water. 
i slope. : : 
| : 
~!Severe: iModerate: iSevere: 
: slope. i hard te pack. | no water. 
t i i 
4 Q 5 
~{ Moderate: ;Severe: iSevere: 
i seepage, | piping. } no water. 
; depth to rock,! : 
i Slope. H i 
| 
~iSevere: iSevere: 'Severe: 
; depth to rock.} thin layer. } depth to rock. 
é i] t 
! ! | 
'Moderate: iSevere: iSevere: 
| seepage, i piping, i no water. 
i depth to rock./ wetness. ; 
i H i 
a f £ 
a { t 
(3 é f 
i 4 g 
i H i 
{Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
; slope. i piping, | no water. 
i ' hard to pack. } 
i i t 
i i § 
~!Moderate: iSevere: 'Severe: 
| seepage, i piping, i no water. 
| depth to rock,} hard to pack. ! 
i slope. i H 
| 
-!Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. | piping, i no water. 
H i hard to pack. ! 
t i § 
i] i E 
'Moderate: iSevere: iSevere: 
| seepage, ' piping, ! no water. 
| depth to rock,} hard to pack. ! 
i slope. ' H 
H H i 
~!Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
i slope. | piping, ' no water. 
i ! hard to pack. ! 
! é £ 
4 é t 


Deep to 


Deep to 


Features affecting-- 
ascents 


ol 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


water 


Irrigation 


Large stones, 


' 


Terraces 
and 


Slope, 


a 
depth to rock,; large stones, 


rooting depth. 


Sloperceceem mma 


SLOperre nen 


Wetness, 


e 
depth to rock. 


depth to rock. 


Favorableccres- 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 


Large stones, 
depth to rock, 
wetness. 


Wetnessrrecce== 


Sana Oe 


Grassed 


ponds diversions waterways 


Large stones, 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


‘Favorable. 


iolope. 


Erodes easily. 


Large stones, 


wetness, 
Gepth to rock. 


‘Favorable. 


;oLOpe. 


{Favorable. 


iSlope. 


iFavorable. 


Buyoleg YON ‘AqunoD AjuRis 


10} 


TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


mays 


1 

Map symbol and } 
soil name : reservoir 

i 

t 


i 
t i i 
§ i] t 
§ t t 
6 r] ' 
i i é 
t é i 
i i i] 
t i i] 
a ! 4 
i t 4 
TaB: : H H i 
Tatumn~n annem mem iModerate: Severe: iSevere: iDeep to water {Slope---------— \Favorablec----- iFavorable. 
i seepage, piping, ' no water. H i t 
| depth to rock,! hard to pack. | H H H i 
| slope. H i H H H H 
f i] i t t t 4 
t t i $ 4 é 4 
Urban land. { H H i H H H 
{ 5 t t i] t 4 
4 ( ' $ t § t 
Ud. H H ' H H H H 
Udorthents i H H i i i 
§ ' i i] ! 5 t 
8 § { 8 a t t 
Ur. H H H H i i i 
Urban land i H i H H H 
i H i H H H i 
TW mm en no [Slighte---merm= iSevere: ;Severe: iDeep to water jLarge stones, {Slope, jLarge stones, 
Uwharrie | ; hard to pack. | no water. H slope. | large stones. slope. 
1 t § [ 6 
i 4 g ' i ] t 
UWF err ene meme Severe: iSevere: |Severe: iDeep to water jLarge stones, {Slope, jLarge stones, 
Uwharrie | slope. } hard to pack. | no water. { slope. large stones. slope. 
t { t 
f I i a i 


zOh 
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Stanly County. North Carolina 103 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


[The symbol < means less than; » means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 
some soils may have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. In general, the 
dominant classifications and textures are shown] 


i H i Classification 'Frag- H Percentage passing : i 
Map symbol and {Depth}; USDA texture | : iments } sieve number-- {Liquid /Plas- 
soil name i i | Unified {| AASHTO {| >3 | ! ' H ; limit jticity 
: H i : jinches! 4 ! 10 {| 40 | 200 | jindex 
an i a a i a aa TA i ia Rie en Aaa aEGEE BR; Ce EO IE SERRE EE Tits Crna Tarra) ETRE TEES AEaaee Ty Teer Meee eed 
i in } i i ; Pot | i i } ; Pet | 
ce Sa ee ee ee | 
BaB, BaD, BaF----{ O-6 [Channery silt IME, CL, fA-4, A-5,{ O-10 {60-100!50-80 [45-75 [30-76 | 25-50 | 4=20 
Badin i ; loam. ioc, OM | A-6 i i i i i 
' 6=25/Silty clay, siltyiCL, CH, MH{A-6, A~7 | O-5 /65~100!60-100/55-100j50-98 } 30-65 | 15-35 
§ i 4 t § f é F i F § ry 
i ; Clay loam, t } ' i ' ' } i } 
H | channery silty | H i i i i i i H 
| i clay loam. i H i i } { H H : 
|25-40!Weathered bedrock} --- ete iets 
' 40 !Unweathered tet eran ate ieee Etat Ore ae a 
i | bedrock. i H H H i i i i 
4g t § t f 8 f i 3 t § 
é t 5 t } t E i 8 § { 
BbB, BbD: i i i 1 i H i H H i H 
Badin------e--"- ; O-G jChannery silt iML, CL, {A-4, A-5,{ O10 {60-100/50-80 {45=75 {30-70 [ 2550 {| 420 
i ! loam. : GC, GM | A-6 { i H i i I H 
| 6-25{Silty clay, silty{CL, CH, MH/A-6, A-7 {| 0-5 [65-100!60-100!55-100!50-98 | 30-65 $ 15-35 
7 f } 1 f E Ly a é & t 
t 1 Clay loam, i i i i i i H i i 
i { channery silty | { i H H i i H H 
! | clay loam. H 1 H H i H i i H 
'25-40!Weathered bedrock! =~ pote fee pee fp cee bee pce free fone 
1 40 {Unweathered pee eaten Uitetetetn inten Eaten Ere rn 
H ' bedrock. / i H i | H H H 1 
t i t i f 8 § i § i] q 
1 f t i] 5 6 t t f é 8 
Urban land. i i t i H H i i H H H 
H H H i i i H H i i i 
GheSeoneseorrates 1 0=% | Lodiieseseeesoeas iML, CL, jA-4, Av-G,{ O  [98-100/95~100170-100j55-90 | 25-49 | 4-20 
Chewacla | i | CL-ML i A-7 i H H H : i i 
| 7=64!Sandy clay loam, {SM, SM-SC,/A-4, ' 0 196-100!95-100!60-96 '36-70 | 20-45 | NP~15 
i | loam, sandy | ME | A-7-6 0 { i i H H t i 
H | loam. i i i i | H H H ; 
|64~80!Variable--~=-~+-- ee 
H H i i i i i i i i j 
CK ee et re £O-6 [S41t loame enna nme IML, CL, {A-4, A-6,! OQ {[98-100/95-100/70-100/55-90 | 25-49 ! 4-20 
Chewacla i H | CL=ML | A-7 H i { i i t 1 
' 6-60/Silt loam, silty iML, CL iAn~4, A 6,4 0 {96-100} 95-100;}80-100/51-98 | 30-49 | 4-22 
{ ' clay loam, clay | | A-7 H H H H H i i 
i | lean. i i 1 { : i i i i 
{60-80 | Variable--------- fo mee feet wee fee fee Pane |---| --- | -- 
ieee | | an Pee ere Paes ee | 
Gpscceseesessses- ! Q-10!Fine sandy loam !SM, SM-SC [A-2, A-4 / © {95-100/95-100/70-100!20-50 | <30 | NP-? 
Congaree '30-40!Silty clay loam, !SC, ML, {A-4, A~6,! 0  [95-100/95-100!70-100!40-90 | 25-50 | 3-22 
! | €ine sandy loam,{ CL, SM ! A-7 : | ! : H } i 
| { loam. H H H i H : i H H 
{40-60 | Variable------~-- eee Eee Cente Eee et i 
ee eee eee re See oe 
EcB, EcDowswemnme | O-6 [Cobbly loam iSM, SM-SC,jA-2-4, {| 0-5 {80-100/80-100)60-85 !25-49 | <30 | NP-10 
Enon i i sc ; Av4d H i i i ; H H 
! 6-28/Clay loam, clay !CH, CL  {A-7-6, | 0-5 {85-100/80-100/75-98 !65-95 | 38-60 | 15-35 
ae eee ee en ee a ae: 
| 28-65 | Variable~=----=~= i 
ee | | eek: Beet ee ee ee 
EnC, EnE*<------- ! O-6 Very stony loam |GM, GC, {A-1l, 125-50 $45-85 !35-75 125-55 '10-35 | <30 | NP=10 
Enon i i | SM, SC | A-2-4 | H i i H 1 i 
6-26{Clay, clay loam [CH jA-7-6 | O-10 {85-100;B0-100)65-98 [55-95 | 40-75 | 20-45 
Ss taal eat hess: caw es ey en Does DP a ae g itewan i} eo ies. 
H i i H t i 
f [ t g E t 


t 
t 
| 26-65/Variable a a a ! Bue 
i i { 
i t i 


404 


t E 
Map symbol and {Depth} USDA texture 
E 


seil name 


Goldston 


HeB, HeDeweneen=— 
Hiwassee 


Kirksey 


Misenheimer 


Ou. 


Quarries 


46 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


silty clay loam. 
Unweathered 
bedrock. 


cL 


Soll Survey 


; : Classification 'Frag- | Percentage passing i i 
: : iments | sieve number-- Liquid |Plas- 
| | Unified {| AASHTO {| > 3 } ‘ ; : P limit [ticity 
i : H linches! 4 i 10 | 40 ! 200 } findex 
f t t ; Pot; l t t ; Pot ; 
ae. | | ek See ae ee ee a: 
O-8 [Silt loame------= 'ML fAed } O~2 $90-100/85~100/65-100/51~-98 | <40 | NP-1o 
8-59/iClay, silty clay,{MH, ML iA~7 O-1 {$95-100!95-100]90-100!75~98 | 41-79 | 15-40 
i * t t i t { q t t 
; silty clay loam. | H H I t H i i i 
59-80iSilty clay loam, {ML, CL, iA-4, A-G | O-5 !$90-100!90-100/65-100!51-95 {| <30 ! NP-12 
| loam, silt loam. | CL-ML i H H i i H 
t i ' t $ 7 § 
z & r] t £ t § & § § 
O-B isilty clay loam {CL, ML 1A-6, A-7 | 0-2 [90-100/90-100/85-100!65-98 | 30-49 | 11-20 
8-60!Clay, silty clay,{|MH, ML, CHjA~7 ; O-1 }95~100}95~100{90-100/75-98 | 41-79 } 15-40 
i silty clay loam.} | { 1 i i t i i 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 


profile. Entries under “Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. Absence of an entry indicates 


that data were not available or were not estimated] 


{The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS~--Continued 
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FEATURES 


TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATE 


Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is 


The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 


not a concern or that data were not estimated] 


["Flooding” and “water table“ and terms such as “rare,” “brief," “apparent,” and “perched” are explained in the 
text. 
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TABLE 18.~-CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


tng tt 
a 
Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 
me 
{ 
H 
Bad innene wenn een reer | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Chewaclat=r rns ree ert erccn= i Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Congareern nen n enn nnn ee nen | Fine~loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
ERR OT ee he roo | Fine, mixed, thermic Ultic Hapludalfs 
Georgevillernnee meee emma ; Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Goldstonwer neste een eee mm ; Loamy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic, shallow Typic Dystrochrepts 
HiwassS@@wrr eran errr rer nme ; Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Rhodudults 
Kirkseyoooor tes ere eee ee mene { Fine-silty, siliceous, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Misenheimer---3--9 nen cen en= | Loamy, siliceous, thermic, shallow Aquic Dystrochrepts 
Oakbororne mtr ter ere nee ! Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Tatumer ne teen ne em me | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Uwharr Leweer ee ne renee nn enn Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its 
information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
nore than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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LEGEND 


BADIN-GOLDSTON: Undulating to steep, well drained soils that have a 
loamy surface layer and a loamy to clayey subsoil; formed in residuum from 
Carolina slates; on uplands 


za 


TATUM-BADIN-GEORGEVILLE: Gently sloping to rolling, well drained soils that 
have a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil; formed in residuum from 
Carolina slates; on uplands 


MISENHEIMER-KIRKSEY-BADIN: Nearly level to gently sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained to well drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
loamy to clayey subsoil; in depressional areas, at the head of and along 
drainageways, and on knolls and ridges 


TATUM (Eroded)-BADIN-GEORGEVILLE (Eroded): Gently sloping to steep, well 
drained, dominantly eroded soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
clayey subsoil; formed in residuum from Carolina slates; on uplands 


ENON: Undulating to hilly, well drained soils that have a very stony loam or 
cobbly loam surface layer and a plastic clayey subsoil; formed in residuum 
from mixed acid and basic rocks; on uplands 


35°20'’— 

[6 | UWHARRIE-HIWASSEE-TATUM: Gently sloping to very steep, well drained 
soils that have a stony loam or gravelly loam surface layer and a clayey 
subsoil; on uplands 
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SOIL LEGEND 


Seil map symbols and map unit names are alphabetica!. The first letter of the 
mep symbol, always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The second 
letter is a small letter. The third letter, if used, is a capital letter and connotes 
slope class. Symbols without @ slepe letter are for nearly level soils, or miscel- 
laneous areas. A terminal number 2 indicates the soil is eroded. 


SYMBOL 


BaB 
BeD 
BaF 
BbB 
BbD 


Ch 
Ck 


NAME 


Badin channery siit loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Badin channery silt loam, 8 t 15 percent slopes 
Badin chennery silt loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes 
Badin-Urban land complex, 2 t @ percent slopes 
Badin-Urban land complex, 8 to 25 percent siopes 


Chewacia loam, occasionally flooded 
Chewacia silt loam, frequently fleeded 
Congaree fine sandy loam, frequently flooded 


Enon cobbly loam, 2 to & percent slopes 

Enon cobbly foam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Enon very stony loam, 4 to 18 percent slopes 
Enon very stony loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 


Georgeville silt loam, 2 te 8 percent slopes 

Georgeville silty clay oam, 2 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Goldston very channery silt foam, 4 to 15 percent slopes 
Geoldston very chennery silt loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes 


Hiwassee gravelly foam, 2 to & percent slopes 
Hiwassee gravelly foam, 8 to 15 percent slopes 


Kirksey silt loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes 

Misenheimer channery silt lam, O to 4 percent slopes 
Oakboro silt loam, frequently flooded 

Quarries 


Tatum gravelly loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 

Tatum channery silt loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

Tatum channery silt loam, & to 15 percent slopes 

Tatum channery silty clay joam, 2 t 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum channery silty clay loam, & to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 


Udorthents, loamy 

Urban land 

Uwherrle stony loam, 4 to 15 percent slopes, very bouldery 
Uwherrie stony loam, 15 to 45 percent slopes, very bouldery 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY 
National, state or province ees ae MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS Bas Qu 
County or parish a Farmstead, house 3 ESCARPMENTS 
fomit in urban areas) 
Minor civil division eee ee Church t Bedrock vv eyvereyypyyy NYY 
(points down siope) 
Reservation (national forest or park, School £ Other than bedrock evveccesceneevvernesesoee 
state forest or park, : ; 
and large airport) Se : indian (points down siope) 
indian mound (label) sxMound SHORT STEEP SLOPE ttt tes 
Land grant cummmeenars @ 9 een ; Tower 
Located object (label) 3) GULLY PARARRAAR AA 
Limit of soil survey (label) nant Gas 
Tank (label) ¢ DEPRESSION OR SINK ° 
Fieid sheet matchtine and neatiine arama enna 4 
Wells, oil or gas Ps SOIL SAMPLE © 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) genet} Ss 
taper fit! Windmill 5 MISCELLANEOUS 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, FL80, a ae F : 
cemetery, or flood poo! 2 Oe Kitchen midden a Blowout a 
STATE COORDINATE TICK sett 
Clay spot % 
LAND DIVISION CORNER bb pe wpb é 
(sections and land grants) Gravelly spot 9° 
ROADS 
; WATER FEATURES Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) B 
Divided (median shown TS fe Sec 
if scale permits) Pee aaa Dumps and other similar = 
DRAINAGE non soil areas 
Other roads en ee Prominent hilt Kk 2" 
— rominent hill er pea pars 
Perennial, double line lo oys 
Trail Rie oe Rock oute y 
: : . ; lock outcrop 
Perennial, single line ee (includes sandstone and shale) 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS , 4 
Intermittent a_o Saline spat 
interstate @) °et 
Drainage end TESS A eee Sandy spot =~ 
Federal wy a 
Canals or ditches Severely eroded spot = 
State ; — F d y 
Double-tine (iabel) a? CT ee Slide or slip (tips point upslope) , ) 
Secondary 1263 
Drainage and/or irrigation ee oad Stony spot, very stony spot °® 
RAILROAD ane eee ee 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE a ea ee 
(normally not shown) Perennial Ce) 
PIPE LINE fomamnd fommamaf fammn} frmand ern an, 
(normally not shown) Intermittent Cint (TED 
ae ar, 
FENCE —* —— 
(normally not shown) MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
LEVEES 
Marsh or swamp ae 
Without road ERULERDEEDEEEEE 
Spring On 
EGEDEGDEECEEEEL 
CEPEEETERUEEEOE Well, artesian oe 
With railroad Lf eee Yin 
PEOEUERUEER ORES Well, irrigation von 
DAMS 
Wet spot v 


Large (to scaie) <> 

Medium or Small 
PITS 

Gravel pit x 


Mine or quarry 
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